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PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 



The reputation of Marshal Marmont is too well established 
to call for any comment. Fifty years' service and twenty 
campaigns, either as Lieutenant of Napoleon or as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, give great authority to his opinions on ^ 
military matters. 

This work, from which many writers have largely bor- 
rowed, is, in itself, a treatise of the military art, and it has 
the great merit of being interesting while treating of pro- 
fessional matters. 

To those officers who are not familiar with French, an" 
1 English version will be acceptable ; indeed, I always thought 
so, for this translation was made six years ago. When, 
lately, Mr. Mitchell observed that officers regretted the 
absence of an original treatise of modem date which might 
used as a standaid, I brought him this manuscript. 

Making an exception for the Chapter on Artillery, 
which is out of date, I introduce Marmont to the Non- 
French readers as the best work we have on Modem 
Armies. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



None. of the modem woribj on tke military art or institu- 
tions contains a complete treatise on the subject Some 
special essays on the different arms have been published, 
but) in general, no attempt has been made in these to 
establish the pimciples of the matter. We find in them 
superficial yiewS| technical and minute details, without any 
sufficient indication of the end and the means* 

Ancient wyiters went more deeply into military ques- 
tions; but of what value can their theories be now, since 
the discovery of gunpowder has so completely revolutionised 
the art of war ? 

We may. still look into Polybius aaoid Vegetius to satisfy 
our curiosity, bat it would be vain to search thei?: writings 
for useful and applicable instruction. 

The ancient and the modem wars have no resemblance 
to one another, unless it be in their moral aspect, or that 
sublime part of the art that consists in the knowledge of 
the human, heart — a knowledge so important at all times 
for the guidance of men, and which^. in war, exercises a still 
more prompt and decisive influenQC., 
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Eyeiything is changed in the form and in the proportion 
of the weapons used; their greater range keeps the com- 
batants at greater distances from one another, thej inspire 
more terror, and they also produce prodigious material 
results. 

Let us add, that in former times the combatants were 
less numerous. 

The command iiow-a-days is beset with more difficulties 
than formerly. Among the ancients, who always fought 
hand to hand, the army was arranged in a compact form ; 
the small number of combatants occupied a very limited 
space, their front scarcely equalling that of one of our 
brigades. A general could see every one* of his soldiers, or 
at least be seen by all of them. With his operations on 
such a small scale, &e supreme chief 6otdd be eyeiywhere 
present ; and he was himself a cdmbatant, deftrug the ex- 
ample swoi'd in hand. Now-a-days the genera! fights wifh 
his mind and his will; it is unimportant whether he is 
master or not of the sword exercise; his menial eye em- 
braceer a much larger sphete of vision than his physical eye 
can see. In a word, n general is much lesd of a soldier, 
though he is occasionally obliged to be one, than a moral 
being who, by hii^ influence over the minds of others, seems 
to govern events like the mysterious powers of nature. 

Thus modem warfare is quite a new art, which caii 
derive no lesdon and no model from the wars of the Gteeks 
and Homans. 

If the greatest <^ptains of ikntiquity, such as Alexander, 
Hannibal, or C^ar, were to return to this world and find 
thfemfielvcs in a field of battle, Acir genius would under- 
stand nothing of what were going on; and they would 
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require to go through more than one campaign in order to 
apprehend thoroughly the mechanism of the ))nsiness, the 
consequences of our institutions and new weapons* 

These truths are so evident to all who have been en- 
gaged in war^ that we are at a loss to comprehend how, in 
the time of Louis XIV., the reveries of OhevaHer Follard, 
and, subsequently, the still more absurd reveries of M. Menil 
Durand, could have been treated so seriously as to lead to 
the establishment (at Bayeux) of a camp, expressly for the 
purpose of making coniparative experiments in formations 
and manoeuvres. But even more surprising is it, that a 
general of our own times,* an officer of distinction in his 
own special branch, should have written a large book, in 
whidi these mental aberrations are resuscitated and am- 
plified; and yet he must at least have witnessed some 
battles, though he may not have figured as an actual com- 
batant 

What I have endeavoured to do is, to give, within 
restricted limits, an account of the spirit of militaiy opera- 
tions, organisation, and institutions. I have sought to 
demonstrate that nothing ought to be left to chance in these 
matters, that everything connected with them ought to 
depend on a generative principle whence the necessary 
consequences should flow. 

A principle is discovered by considering well the end to 
be arrived at, and then seeking the best mode of attaining 
that end. The principles being found, genius makes the 
application of them ; in this consists the whole art of war. 

It has appeared to me most useful to expose them in 
the simplest possible manner, and to construct, aa it were^ 

* Rogniat, General of the EBgineers' Coips. 
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the rudiments of the militaiy art, embracing^ at once all the 
branches of that art and the different services of the army, 
avoiding all technical quackery, with which such instruc- 
tion is too often associated. 

The studies of military men should not be limited to 
these principles; they ought also to read attentively the 
history of the can^aigns of the great generals ; for all the 
genius of those superior men consists in the application of 
the principles to practice. 

In this respect our military literature is very rich, but a 
selection is advisable. We should by preference go to the 
source ; we should study only the works of those who have 
commanded, for there is small advantage to be expectcid 
from the accounts of campaigns narrated by subaltern 
officers, who, ignorant of all the difficulties of the command 
and often of the very rudiments of the art, assume the airs 
of masters and the vocation' of censors ; Thersits-like, they 
ate bitter in their language but faint at heart and feeble of 
arm, more fit to p)*ate than to fight. Their works are a 
tissue of errors and falsehoods. 

At the head of all the documents that deserve thorough 
study I should recommend the writings dictated by 
Napoleon and published under the title of Memmra of 
Montholon. Every line teems with superior genius, 
powerful reasoning, and the authority of the great captain. 
His judgments and his explanations, though sometimes 
open to controversy, are pregnant with instruction ; he who 
can study and apprehend them aright, must have the 
instinct of war. 

An older work which cannot be too attentively perused 
is the book published by Archduke Charles of Austria, 
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under the title of Pnnciplea of Strategy. We there see the 
application of his principles to the movements executed by 
him in 1796 against the armies of the Rhine and Sambre- 
et-Meuse ; it is a picture of all the rules of high military 
art. 

The memoirs of Marshal Gouvion-St.-Cyr and the 
history of the Russian campaign by M. de Segur* may 
also be read with profit. ' From such sources we may 
derive much instruction and accurate notions. 

I have long devoted my attention to the constitution of 
the different arms and their best employment, and I believe 
the principles I am about to lay down to be true. I recom- 
mend them to those ardent, intelligent and valorous youths 
who have stepped into our places ; for them I have written 
the following pages. 

The work I now publish is the last contribution I am 
able, at the end of my life, to offer for the promotion of 
a science I have always cultivated with ardour, and of a 
profession I have always followed with enthusiasms 

I have experienced a real pleasure in devoting my 
leisure hours to this r6sum6 of my studies and recollections. 
It is besides the firuits of meditations developed in my mind 
by very long and frequent conversations with Napoleon, by 
twenty campaigns and by half a century of experience. 

* In 1826, 1 spent a whole day inspecting the field of battle of 
Borodino, accompanied by several French and Russian officers who had 
been present at the battle ; I read on the ground the three well-known 
narrations of JSegur, Chambray and Boutourlin ; in my judgment the 
first mentioned is the only one that gives an accurate account of the 
mode in which the various incidents must have occurred. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITIONS. 

BEFORE entering on my subject, I shall commence by 
a few definitions. 

The art of war is the totality of the knowledge necessary 
in order to lead a mass of armed men, to organise it, to 
move it, to make it fight, and to give to its component 
elements their greatest value while providing for their 
conservation. 

The genius of woir consists in the talent of applying 
this knowledge where it is needed, and of resorting to the 
best combinations with certainty and promptitude, in the 
midst of dangers and catastrophes. 

The genius of war is incomplete in a General, unless, to 
the faculty of combinations which I may term technical, 
he adds a knowledge of the human heart, an instinct for 
divining what is passing through the minds of his soldiers, 
and of the enemy. Such inspirations, which difiier so much 
in different persons, constitute the moral aspect of war ; a 
mysterious action which gives a momentary power to an 
army, making one man equal to ten, and ten men not 
worth one. 

There are two other faculties equally necessary — autho- 
rity and decision ; these are gifts of nature. 

But if a great General requires a large amount of intel- 
ligence, he needs still more character. It is character that 

B 2 
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presides over the execution. In both ancient and modem 
times it has given their lustre to the foremost order of. 
Generals. 

The military arts consist of a knowledge of the scientific 
or mechanical processes which regulate the details of action, 
or the employment of means. 

Thus strategy, tactics, artillery, fortification, the organi- 
sation and administration of armies, are military arts with 
which a general should be familiar. Each art has its 
theory ; but the faculty of making advantageous employ- 
ment of it is only to be obtained by frequent use and the 
spirit of observation. 

Of all human events, those relating to war do unquestion- 
ably demand most the co-operation of that auxiliary termed 
" experience." We must accustom ourselves to dangers, 
to that feature of battles which presents so many different 
phenomena. A man naturally brave may be able from the 
first to expose himself to danger without fear or suffering 
of any kind, sometimes with a feeling of pleasure even, but 
time alone can confer on him the faculty of judging how he 
may make the most useful sacrifice of his life. 

Finally, Xh^profossion of arms is a consecration of one's 
life to military labours : and this expression is more parti- 
cularly applicable to those to whom the execution is com- 
mitted. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL PEINCIPLE8. 

« 

THE general principles for the conduct of armies are not 
numerous, but in their application a number of com- 
binations arise which it is impossible to foresee and to 
enumerate as rules. 

The conditions in which an army may find itself placed 
vary infinitely: the principal points of view are — the ensembU 
of the elements composing it ; the relative state of the two 
armies ; the nature of the seat of the war and of the neigh- 
bouring countries; the part we have to play, whether 
ofiensive or defensive ; the reputation, the character of the 
General opposed to us, &c., &c. 

These difierent circumstances open an immense field for 
combinations ; the most comprehensive mind will fail to 
embrace them all. Hence the greatest Grenerals commit 
mistakes, the best are those who make the fewest. The 
greater the number of elements we admit into our calcula- 
tions, the more command shall we have over the issue; 
foresight should embrace the possible as well as the pro- 
bable; we should provide even against accidental risks. 
It is thus that in the day of defeat great catastrophes are 
obviated. 

This kind of foresight was one of Napoleon's highest 
faculties in his best time ; his adversaries being almost always 
destitute of it, the results he obtained astonished the world. 
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I shall establish as principles some rules which a General 
ought never to lose sight of. I shall indicate the end to be 
obtained ; but the means are always subordinate to circum- 
stances. 

K two armies be of nearly the same numerical force 
and in the same moral state^ the chances are equal. In 
order to render them more favourable we should so combine 
our movements as to deceive the enemy, and by exciting 
his fears induce him to divide his forces. Then the ablest 
General, suddenly concentrating his own forces, overwhelms 
his adversary; and the momentary superiority he has 
acquired, renders his victory all the more easy. 

Numerical superiority during an actual engagement is 
of extreme importance. No doubt the quality ranks before 
the quantity of the troops, but in the present state of the 
European armies, the number and the combination of the 
means contribute powerfully to success. 

It is otherwise when wa are opposed to barbarians who, 
destitute of instruction and discipline, do not form a com- 
pact aggregation; operating without skill and harmony they 
are always inferior in a given time to the weaker but well- 
combined mass opposed to them. Two successive ineffectual 
attacks, often one only, suffice to induce the most cowardly 
among them to decamp ; the contagion of example seizes 
upon the rest and soon they all run away. In that case 
opinion supplies the place of arms. Thus are explained 
the wars of the Greeks with the Persians, the battles of 
Marathon and of Platea, the conquests of Alexander, the 
triumphs of the small Boman armies over the Germans and 
the Gauls, and in our own days the successes of European 
armies against the Turks, in spite of the disproportion of 
numbers. 

With the view of dispersing the forces of the enemy, 
we must harass him, particularly upon the points necessary 
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for his security, and we must seize with promptitude upon 
the moment when he yields to appearance, to attack him on 
a weak point with superior forces. This is precisely what 
would be called, in fencing terms, a feint, in a sword fight 
belween two individuals. Two or three partial advantages 
prepare the way for more complete ones, which decide the 
£Eite of the campaign. 

From this we see how important it is for a Gieneral to 
assume the initiative in the movements ; we thus secure a 
command over the mind of our adversary, and a first 
success often gives us an ascendancy which we never after- 
wards lose. But we must watch for the favourable moment. 
Too great a disproportion in the forces and the different 
means would be an insurmountable obstacle; we should 
wait until the confidence of the enemy has led him to 
commit some fisiults. Promptly seizing the opportunity, an 
able General may obtain an advantage which shall enable 
him to reverse the parts hitherto played by each respec- 
tively, and to pass from the defensive to the ofiensive. 

This is precisely what happened in 1796| in the im- 
mortal Italian campaign. The French army, on its arrival 
at the firontiers of the Tyrol, was on the defensive, and 
found itself greatly inferior to the Austrian army, augmented 
by the reinforcements which Wurmser had brought up in 
person. The enemy's General in his attack had divided 
his forces ; the French General united his, and soon a first 
success enabled him to assume the offensive in his turn. 
Thence a series of victories, in combats where the French 
army was almost always superior in numbers on the field of 
battle. To resume, in one word, that part of the art of war 
which applies to the general movements of armies, we 
should say that it is always founded on a calculation of 
time, of distance, and of rapidity. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

OF THE BASES AND LINES OF OPERATION AND OF STRATEGY. 

THE hose of operations oi an army consists in the country 
it covers, which provides for its necessities, which sends 
it every day all the articles it consumes, as men, horses, 
food, and ammunition, which receives its sick and 
wounded, &c. 

The line of operatuma is determined by the general 
direction of the march, which is indicated by the object of 
operations or the point to be attained. 

The general movements which are executed out of si^t 
of the enemy, and before the battle, are called atr<Uegy. 

Sirategical points are those which it is important tooccupy, 
either in order to menace the enemy^s communications, or 
to cover our own. They should be chosen so as to facilitate 
the combinations of movements of the different columns of 
an army. In general, a place where many roads meet is a 
strategical point ; in a mountainous district^ the place where 
several villages unite is a strategical point. 

Strategical lines are those which unite various strategical 
points which serve for the movements executed among 
them ; they should be as short as possible. 

The judicious choice of strategical points and lines is the 
salvation of armies in the case of defeats and the cause of 
the greatest results in the case of successes. 

Napoleon had, in a peculiar degree, the genius of 
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strategy ; no General ever surpassed him in that respect ; 
no one ever understood better than he how to select, before- 
hand, the points where he ought to strike. 

A large army is composed of several columns ; they are 
necessarily separated in order that they may live and move 
easily. The most distant parts ought to be able to arrive in 
time for the battle, whether they are to take part in the 
fight or only to act as a reserve. The object of stategy is to 
arrange the march for the most rapid concentration upon the 
same point, which may be at one time the centre, at another, 
one of the wings. A march arranged in this manner is what 
Napoleon used to call his chess-board. 

All his first campaigns had this character, except at 
Marengo, when he departed from this principle, and was at 
the point of being beaten; on the day of action he was 
always seen to assemble on the field of battle all the forces 
he cotQd reasonably dispose of. 

Moreau, on the contrary, whose talents have been so 
highly vaunted, knew nothing about strategy — his ability 
lay in tactics. Personally very brave, he manoeuvred well 
in presence of the enemy the troops within his immediate 
view; but he fought his principal battles with only a 
portion of his forces. 

At Hbhenlinden, where his success was so brilliant, 
Moreau ought to have been defeated, and this he would in 
all probability have been had not the Austrians manoeuvred 
with unexampled carelessness. The French army was 
composed of twelve divisions ; the three on the right, com- 
manded by General Lecourbe, and the three on the left, 
under General Sainte-Suzanne, took no part in the battle. 
The Austrian army was united, but disordered in its march; 
the central column, which met with no obstacle, and fol- 
lowed the high road with almost all the artillery, presented 
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itself alone, and without being formed; it could thus be 
attacked in flank. This piece of good fortune was not 
owing to Moreau's dispositions. Greneral Bichepanse, a 
man of ability and courage, finding his division surrounded 
by the Austrian troops, which were beginning to organise 
themselves, showed front in every direction, and took one 
hundred pieces of artillery which were marching in column 
along the road. 

The re-union of an army when the battle begins being 
the end, and rapidity in marching the means, the divisions, 
which are the separate units, ought to combine, and, in 
order to do so, they must be very moveable. Under any 
circumstance an army can march but slowly, but rapidity 
may be given to its component elements. Hence it will be 
well not to overload the artillery and conmiissariat depart- 
ments. I do not approve of the custom the Bussians have 
of encumbering themselves with guns. The grand reserves 
of materials and all sorts of provisions ought to march in- 
dependently, to be able to protect themselves, and, in case 
of necessity, to be escorted by special troops. The General 
commanding should take care to keep them always within 
reach of the place where they may be most usefully em** 
ployed, according as they are wanted. 

Another object that should occupy the attention of the 
General is to protect completely his line of operation, while, 
at the same time, he threatens that of the enemy. Free 
communications are essential for the maintenance of an 
army; once these are lost, its moral state is imperilled. 
Confidence, which is the power of opinion, and for which 
there is no substitute in an army, cannot always withstand 
such a trial 

Thence the necessity for a large base of operation. It 
is highly advantageous, if on this base there are a fortified 
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place and several fortified points, or if a river proves part 
of it. The more extensive this base, the better is the line 
of operations covered. This was a fundamental axiom of 
Napoleon's ; he never departed from it with impunity. In 
his masterly campaigns of 1806, 1806 and 1809, he gave 
splendid examples of it, and he made able use of the 
fiivourable circumstances that afforded him the direction 
of our frontier. 

Two armies which have parallel bases of operation of the 
same extent are in similar conditions, and if one of them 
turns the other, it is perforce turned itself; but it is other- 
wise if the two bases of operation are of different lengths, or 
inclined towards each other. In 1805, the French army, 
after a fine march from the coasts of the channel to Germany, 
advanced upon the flank or rear of the Austrian army, which 
had invaded Bavaria — ^a battle lost on the Danube would 
have thrown it back to the Rhine, a battle gained made the 
vanquished army lay down its arms. 

In 1806, the French army, at the commencement of the 
campaign, found itself on the flank of the Prussian army : 
it still maintained its communications free with France from 
Mentz to Basel; and these communications were so well 
preserved that a defeat could not do much harm, and a single 
victory brought the results — ^which are now well known. 

In 1812, when Napoleon removed too far from his point 
of departure (for it ought to be noticed that the dimensions 
of a base of operation, to ftilfil its requirements, are not abso- 
lute, but relative to the line of operation), his base disap- 
peared. Established at first on the position of various 
bodies of troops, it would have sufficed had the army 
remained nearer the frontier. But these bodies being 
abandoned to themselves, being moveable, exposed to the 
chances of war, and encountering bodies of the enemy at 
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least their equal in strength^ the army in the end lost all its 
communications. Arrived at the banks of the Beresina, 
Napoleon was necessarily beaten, and the remains of his 
army would have been utteriy annihilated, had it not been 
for a kind of miracle, of which Admiral Tschitschagoff and 
General Kaptzievitsch may take the merit. 

But there are circumstances in which it is useM to 
change the direction of our line of operation in the very 
middle of a campaign, and to select another base; and 
although the most natural idea and the usual custom is to 
place ourselves in front of the country we wish to defend, it 
sometimes happens that we may give security more effica- 
ciously by taking a line of operation which seems to 
abandon and deliver it over to the enemy. 

In 1797, after the capitulation of Mantua, when the 
French army marched on Vienna, the Austrian army, which 
found itself too weak to offer battle, retreated in the' direc- 
tion of the capital. If in place of doing this it had posted 
itself in the Tyrol, the natural obstacles of that country 
would have established a sort of equilibrium between the 
respective forces; the newly-levied troops from Hungary 
and Croatia, which could be of no use in battle, would have 
sufficed to cover the Friouli frontier, keep a body of French 
troops in check, and paralyse its action, in spite of the 
excellence of its soldiers (for the French army had none 
but such soldiers). Again, if the Austrian army had taken 
that line of operation, it would have intercepted the rein- 
forcements, which could only have come to the French 
army from the Rhine. Lastly, if the war had brought the 
belligerent armies into Suabia and Bavaria, all the Austrian 
forces, reunited at the centre of the operations, would have 
been enabled to manoeuvre under the most advantageous 
conditions. Therefore the Austrian army did very wrong 
in taking the line of operation it adopted. 
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Here is aoother example : — ^In 1814 the Marshal Duke 
of Dahnatia (Soult), after having operated on the Adonr, was 
obliged to qoiit the basin of that river, and he took his 
line of operation on Toulonse. In that he acted wisely, 
for thereby he drew off the English army from the centre of 
France more certainly than if he had retreated upon Bor- 
deaux, whither it would have followed him; a small body of 
troops, supported by National Guards placed behind the 
landes and covering Bordeaux, would have ensured the 
safety of that town, had not the spirit of the time and 
the political complications rendered these wise dispositions 
useless. 

To resume, strategy has a twofold purpose : — 
1st. To reunite all our troops, or the greatest possible 
number, on the spot where the battle is to be fought, 
when the enemy can only muster a portion of his ; 
in other words, to secure a numerical superiority of 
numbers for the day of battle. 
2nd. To cover and secure our own communications, 
while we threaten those of the enemy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON TACTICS. 

1 ^ACTIOS is the art of handling troops on a field of 
battle and of making them march without confusion. 
What is to be done is to maintain order in the midst of the 
apparent disorder produced by this multitude of men, horses 
and machines, which together compose an army, and to gain 
the greatest possible advantages from it. 

Tactics is the. science of the application of manoeuvre: 
one may be a great manoeuvrer without possessing a par- 
ticle of genius, but not without great practice : nothing is 
easier to understand than the theory, but the practice is not 
without difficulties. The General must be familiar with the 
means foreseen and calculated by the regulations, he must 
at a glance know how to judge of the ground, to calculate 
distances, to determine directions precisely, to appreciate 
details, and to combine the chain of circumstances. 

This kind of merit was incomplete in Napoleon, which is 
explained by the first part of his career. 

A simple officer of artillery until the moment when he 
became the head of armies, he had never commanded a regi- 
ment, nor a brigade, nor a division, nor a corps d*arm6e.'^ 
He could not acquire that faculty of moving troops 

* It was General of Brigade Chanez, formerly sergeant of the French 
Guards, in command at Paris in the winter of 1795-6, who taught 
manoBUTres to General Bonaparte, at that time General-in-Chief of the 
Army of the Interior. 
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on a given ground, which is developed by daily practice, 
whereby the combinations are daily varied. The Italian 
wars offered him scarcely any application of that art, the 
usual actions being generally mere combats of posts, the 
attack or defence of defiles, and operations among the hills. 

Afterwards, when he had attained the supreme power, 
the forces of the armies he led, requiring their organisation 
into corps d^armie^ rendered a knowledge of manoeuvres 
less necessary. A General at the head of 80, 100, or 
150,000 men only gives the impulse ; he fixes on the prin- 
cipal points of the movements, he arranges the general 
conditions of the battle, he provides for the great incidents 
that may ensue ; he is, in fact, the incarnate providence of 
his army. The Generals who manceuvre and who fight are 
those in command of 30,000 men, and the Generals under 
their orders; they must be familiar with tactics. If I enjoy 
some reputation in regard to that, I owe it to my long 
sojourn at the camp of Zeist, where, for more than a year, 
I was constantly engaged in instructing excellent troops, 
and in learning myself with all the zeal and fervour given 
by a first command-in-chief to one in the prime of youth. 

Tactics has the same aim as strategy, but on a smaller 
scale and on a different stage. In place of operating on a 
large expanse of country and for days together, we act on 
the field of battle, the whole of which is within our view, 
and the movements are accomplished in a few hours. The 
basis of the combinations, the object proposed, are always 
to be stronger than the enemy on a given point of the 
battle. Talent consists in bringing up unexpectedly to the 
Most important and accessible positions, the means of 
destroying the equilibrium and giving the victory ; in fact, 
in executing with promptitude, movements which disconcert 
the enemy and take him by surprise. 
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/ 
In order to do this, it is essential to employ our reserves 

at the proper moment ; in that consists the genius of war. 

We should carefully avoid bringing them into action too 

soon or too late ; in the former case, we should be uselessly 

wasting our means and depriving ourselves of them at the 

moment when they would be most necessary ; in the latter, 

we should be allowing the victory to remain incomplete or 

the defeat to become aggravated and irreparable. 

We should compel everyone to expend all the energy 
he possesses ; this is followed by exhaustion, and it is at 
this moment which it is so important to perceive, that 
succours should arrive, moreover, they axe certain to be 
demanded before they are urgently necessary. 

Napoleon was very skilful in this respect, he clearly 
perceived the turning point of the battle. At Lutzen, he 
gave me a great proof of this. The battle came on unex- 
pectedly. Believing that the enemy had retreated, the 
Emperor had departed for Leipzic with two corps d^armee^ 
and had enjoined on me to make a reconnaissance in 
strength on Pegau. Setting out from Wippach, where I 
had passed the night, I judged it prudent to make my 
movement by the right bank of the ravine, although this 
was the longest road : I was anxious to avoid endangering 
my commimications with the main body of the army, which 
owed its salvation to this circumstance. I arrived at 
Starsiedel in battle array, at the very instant when the 
enemy having surprised the 3rd corps was on the point of 
surrounding and then destroying it. I had just time to 
cover it partially and to protect its right flank, whilst it ran 
to arm itself. The battle came on immediately ; immense 
masses of troops, an enormous number of cavalry, and a 
considerable force of artillery attacked us. Whilst the 3rd 
corps sustained an obstinate infantry combat at Kaya, 
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Napoleon hastened to that point. The forces in front of me 
continuing to increase, I sent to him for reinforcements; 
he replied that the* battle was at Kaja and not at Star- 
siedel, and he was right. I had prevented the battle being 
lost at its commencement, but it was at the centre it 
was won. 

In some other circumstances Napoleon acted with less 
judgment. At Borodino, he showed a fatal circumspec- 
tion in refusing to allow his guard to advance, when at 
two o'clock General Belliard asked him to do so. The 
Russian army was then in the greatest confusion, immense 
results would have been obtained by fresh troops; one 
hour's respite saved the enemy. 

Here Napoleon acted in opposition to one of his favourite 
principles which I have heard him enunciate more than 
once, it is, " that those who retain fresh troops for the 
morrow of a battle are almost always beaten." He added, 
" we should, if useful, bring up our troops to the last man, 
because on the morrow of a complete success we have no 
more obstacles before us, opinion alone will suffice to secure 
new triumphs for the conqueror." 

So also at Waterloo, Napoleon brought his guards too 
late into action. If it had advanced while the cavalry were 
performing prodigies of valour, the English infantry would 
have probably been overthrown, and the French army 
having got rid of the English, could have met, fought, and 
defeated the Prussians. 

To resume — tactics may be defined as the art of 
movements executed in the presence of the enemy with the 
formation that offers the greatest advantages, and which is 
more in harmony with circumstances. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

OP MANCEUVBES. 

MANOEUVEES are the means employed by tactics. 
They consist in the art of moving masses, and of 
making them pass, quickly and without confusion, from the 
order of march to the order of battle, even under fire, and 
viceverad. 

We may fight and we may march with all sorts of 
formations; but some formations are preferable to others 
both for fighting and for marching, and those for fighting 
vary according to circumstances. 

Thus we deploy, when we have to receive the enemy in 
position and he is advancing, in order to expose him to an 
extensive fire, otherwise he would approach almost without 
damage. If we advance upon the enemy, we may also 
deploy; but this has its dangers, on account of the waving 
which an advance in order of battle always occasions, and 
of the disorder which may result fi:om it. Hence it is 
preferable to have only a portion of our troops deployed, 
and to mix them up with columns, which are so many 
compact points where the authority of the officers has less 
difficulty in maintaining order. Such was the formation in 
which the right and centre of the French army of Italy 
traversed, in 1797, the extensive plains of the Tagliamento 
in presence of the Austrian army. 

The attack of a position requiring the most rapid 
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advance, and the ground to 1be got oyer often abounding in 
obstacles, the troops should always be formed into columns 
by battalions. These small masses are^easily moved, they 
have no difficulty in passing through all the defiles; the 
rear, less exposed to the enemy's fire than the van, pushes 
on the latter, and we thus arrive more quickly. 

To make this disposition complete, a large number of 
skirmishers should precede the columns, and advance in a 
direction corresponding to the intervals between the bat- 
talions, so as to divide the enemy's fire and to cover the 
deploying if that is necessary, without masking the heads of 
the columns, which may immediately commence their fire. 
The skirmishers so placed find themselves supported ; they 
have stated and accessible rallying points, and they can 
never be compromised. 

The formation in square is but accidental, and serves in 
an open country to resist the attacks of a numerous cavalry. 
As this formation scarcely harmonizes with the movements, 
and does not suit an engagement against infantry, the 
troops should be trained to pass with the greatest rapidity 
firom the order in line to that in column, and vice verad. 

In Egypt, however, we have seen troops formed in 
squares for marching, and keeping this formation during 
whole days. But there were two reasons for this: it was 
desirable to inspire the soldiers with confidence to resist the 
impetuous attacks of a new enemy, and to protect the sick, 
the wounded, and the artillery. A superfluous, I might 
almost say a ridiculous thickness was given to the squares, 
the men being placed in six ranks. True, what was 
exaggerated in these precautions was soon abolished, and 
squares of three and even two ranks were adopted : more- 
over, this formation was not had recourse to until an 
immediate charge of the enemy was expected* 

C 2 
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In general the inarch in squares is detestable ; after a 
short time it occasions disorder; for the conditions of 
marching are not the same on the different sides of the 
square, some march in order of battle while others perform 
a march of flank. 



PART SECOND. 



ON THE OEGANISATION, THE 

FORMATION, AND THE MAINTENANCE 

OF ARMIES. 
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CHAPTER L 

ON THE ORGANISATION AND THE FORMATION OP TROOPS. 

THE organisation and the formation of troops are not 
arbitrary matters ; their object is to render a reunion 
of men compact and to make them into a whole, a imity 
which shall be moveable: tlie rules for doing this are 
deduced from certain conditions determined by the faculties 
of man and by the nature of the arms he employs. 

In order to form troops, the first thing required is to 
establish order and to secure obedience. For this end a 
system of classification and successive bonds of union have 
been invented, which, when combined with skill, subject 
a large mass of individuals to the action of authority. 

Section L — Oflnfan^. 

At first there was formed a small company, easily com- 
manded; several such companies were then united and 
their chiefs subjected to the control of a superior chief; in 
this case the unit is no longer one man, but an assemblage 
of men. Thus a squad, composed of eighteen or twenty 
men, is under the command of a sergeant, aided by cor- 
porals ; a union of squads form a company, commanded by a 
captain, assisted by officers ; several companies xmited form 
another mass, termed a battalion. The chief, coming in 
contact with only four, six, or eight men, commands through 
the medium of the latter, and thus acts upon the whole. 
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The company is the element of organisation, discipline, 
and administration ; the battalion is the real military ele- 
ment in infantry, the unit for the battles : we move and we 
manoeuvre by battalions, and with battalions we fight. 

As to the strength of the battalion it may vary, but 
only within certain limits depending upon the nature of 
things ; we must not take literally the proverb, " The God of 
armies is on the side of large battalions"; this proverb, 
moreover, was doubtless intended to apply to large armies, 
a part standing for the whole. Two conditions are to be 
observed in the numerical composition of the battalion. It 
should be mobile, and when deployed, the voice of its com- 
mander should be audible at both extremities. Within 
these limits we add more or retain fewer companies, in- 
creasing the numbers in each in the latter case. 

There should be a certain proportion between the 
number of officers and soldiers. Experience has shown that 
the proportion which best unites economy with efficiency is 
one officer for every forty soldiers, or twenty-five officers for 
a battalion of 1,000 men. The only disadvantage of a 
greater number of officers is the expense to the state ; in 
every other respect it is us^il, whether by multiplying the 
means of action or. superintendence and the examples of 
bravery, or by making rewards more attainable by a more 
rapid promotion. 

The effect of organisation differs in different nations. 
The strongest battalions are the Austrian, the weakest the 
English. The fiill complement in Austria is over 1,200 
men : this is too large a number for efficiency : with such a 
number it' is impossible to move with regularity and ease. 

I can, however, see one advantage in this arrangement ; 
as in time of war there are always repeated losses, and as 
it is difficult to find enough men to supply them, a battalion 
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of this strength will last longer ; a great reduction of its 
strength does not incapacitate it for service. In France 
the battalions have usually been weaker, and their effective 
force, even at the commencement of a campaign, is still 
almost always below the full complement of organisation. 

I would limit the number of a battalion to 1,000 men ; 
and that because this number is never preserved entire on 
passing from a state of peace to one of wax, oi quitting a 
garrison to enter on a campaign. According to invariable 
experience the best and most efficient body under those 
circumstances undergoes a diminution of one-fifth by soldiers 
in hospital, workmen who remain with the dep6t, men 
employed about the baggage, &c. Thus a battalion of 
1,000 men has not more Ihan 800 under arms ; after a few 
months of campaigning it is reduced to 500, which is still 
a sufficient force before the enemy. The formation adopted 
for the battalions also influences their numerical strength. 

In all the continental armies the infantry is formed in 
three ranks : in England only in two. This latter formation 
appears to me preferable. There is nothing to justify a 
third rank. Without entering into details respecting firing, 
I shall appeal to experience. On the parade ground it is 
possible to fire in three ranks, but not on the field of battle. 
The French rules say that the muskets of the first ranks 
are to be passed to the third rank, which is to do nothing 
else but load the arms.. This is mere theory, quite in- 
applicable in presence of the enemy, and in practice it has 
been completely abandoned. When in position the fight is 
carried on by discharging the musket. The best formation, 
therefore, is, that which offers the most facilities for firing, 
which gives it the best direction and the greatest develop- 
ment. The fact is, that the third rank soon passes 
spontaneously into the other two : instinct leads the men 
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to take the most advantageous fonnation but this change 
taking place irregularly produces a sort of disorganisation ; 
it would therefore be much better to ratify this formation 
and render it permanent. 

The object of arranging troops in three ranks was 
doubtless to give them greater consistency for the march in 
line, but it does not suflSce. Even with three ranks, a line 
in movement has little solidity ; and for the march in line 
I would prefer a deeper formation. At all events, with a 
slight modification, the formation in two ranks fulfils all 
the conditions required.. I shall explain how. 

When in position, troops so arranged have a firont one 
half larger. For the march in line, cause the first and 
fourth grand divisions to fall back behind the second and 
third, and you have thus four ranks ; and when you halt 
you will present a firont one fifth less, it is true, than by the 
ordinary arrangement, but in two minutes you may double 
it. Thus we have for the march a solid and compact 
formation, which allows a battalion to fire in all directions, 
in the event of an unexpected charge of the enemy's 
cavalry which surrounds it, and all this is done by facing 
about the first and fourth grand divisions, which are in rear 
of the second and third. The formation in two ranks, thus 
disposed, appears to me to be incontestably the best for an 
advance in line. 

After the formation of the battalion comes that of the 
regiment. In this case everything is arbitrary, and 
depends on the fancies of the authorities. A regiment 
may consist of two, three, four, five or six battalions ; it is 
simply a question of administration and economy. 

Regiments composed of several battalions have an equal 
number of men at a smaller cost ; fewer staff oflScers are 
required, and the advantages of association are reaped by 
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greater numbers. A regiment thus composed has generally 
a better feeling, a more energetic esprit de corpsy because 
it has more individuals co-operating for its reputation and 
glory; it has more 6clat in public opinion, because its 
numbers place it in a position to perform by itself the 
greatest deeds. In wars of invasion, in the occupation of 
extensive countries, regiments thus constituted may form 
echelons to collect the men left behind. These Schdons 
may receive recruits, drill them, and ftimish supplies to the 
battalions in front of the enemy. Thus a great economy of 
men is obtained, an economy not inferior in importance to 
that of money. 

In general, the regiment is essentially an administrative 
formation ; it is bound together by a sort of social constitu- 
tion, animated by a spirit at once patriotic and paternal. 

The regiment is a kind of city, of which the Colonel is 
the father — ^the magistrate. Without depreciating courage 
—the first of military virtues — we may say that the essential 
qualities of a Colonel, those which have most influence in 
making a good regiment, are not so much any extraordinary 
degree of bravery as a spirit of order and of justice, and 
. great firmness/i The best regiments are those which have 
a commander of this sort. 

Theoretically, a regiment of infantry ought to be 
instructed for all services, and the conditions and exigencies 
of war require each regiment to have a light infantry of its 
own. Still, special corps have been judged necessary, and 
this is my opinion also. For advanced guards, for detach- 
ments in broken and mountainous country, we require men 
of a particular kind of intelligence, endowed with* a sort of 
instinct for overcoming obstacles — ^who, being trained so as 
tp possess great skill, are able to fire with a more fatal aim. 
But, in my opinion, in no army have the true principles 
been acted on. 
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In France and Russia there are reginients of light 
infantry; these corps, except in name and dress, scarcely 
differ in any way from ordinary regiments of the line. 

The " Chasseurs de Vincennes" have been lately estab- 
lished* in France. This is a good institution, but incom- 
plete in so far as the battalions composing the corps are 
not divided into war and garrison battalions, in accordance 
with the principles I shall presently lay down. 

In Austria there are battalions of Chasseurs. In 
England there are companies belonging to a regiment which 
never leaves the dep6t. Both these plans are better than 
ours, but they, too, require some modifications. 

The infantry regiments have their light companies ; in 
so far, therefore, an immediate want is already supplied. 
In our selection of men from the central companies we may 
always choose those who are most capable of doing good 
service. 

The special corps of light infantry ought to have a 
numerical strength proportioned to the wants of large 
advanced guards and to the requirements of mountain 
warfare. Eegiments consisting of several battalions are too 
strong for this service ; and as it requires gaeat subdivision 
of the men, one chief cannot command a large number of 
them. Therefore, an organization should be adopted which 
shall present to the enemy only one strong battalion. 

This is the case for very strong companies. I should 
like a battalion of light infantry to consist of 1,200 men, 
formed by six companies of 200 men each, commanded by 
five ofiicers. But it will not suffice that these troops have 
only a particular kind of instruction and a special formation ; 



* Mannont wrote this in 1846. Now, all European powers have 
light infantry armed with the rifle. 
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they should be stronger and younger men than the others. 
The right selection of the men is of great im]^rtance. 

In forming a new corps, you may constitute it in the 
most satisfactory manner; but after a few years you will 
have heavy frames for setting your young soldiers in, and 
the corps will have lost all its agility. 

The corps of light infantry must be composed of two 
battalions — one of 1,200 men, to be always maintained at 
I full strength, and ready for active service — the other of four 

companies, composed of 600 or 800 men, which I may call 
the garrison battalion, for instructing recruits, for receiving 
aQ the men still fit for service but not suitable for a war of 
advanced posts, which requires so much strength and youth. 
I perceive another advantage in such a disposition : the 
general has thus at his disposal very good troops, which he 
may employ to do garrison work in fortified places or posts 
threatened by the enemy. 

I am quite aware that great objection may be felt to 

employing on such service a good regiment or part of a 

good regiment, capable of taking the field ; and yet it is an 

absurd and fatal error to confide their defence to bad troops. 

\ The latter would surrender the place to the first onslaught 

I of the enemy, and thus the General would lose the point of 

r support on which he reckoned at the very time it was most 

I required. 

! In Spain, I twice had the mortification of being exposed 

to this misfortune. General Dorsenne had formed the 
garrison of Ciudad-Kodrigo with negligence, and this place, 
which had resisted the French army for twenty-five days 
after the trenches were opened and the most powerful means 
employed, was taken in four days by the English, whilst 
the army of Portugal was hastening to its assistance. 
, Subsequently I caused the passage of the Tagus at 
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Almaraz to be fortified with the greatest care in order to 
keep open the communications of the army of Portugal 
with that of the South of Spain. Works, revetted with 
masonry and provided with redoubts, covered the left bank ; 
advanced forts defended the only passage by which the 
enemy's artillery could pass. This post of Almaraz was of 
great importance ; I had placed garrisons there of sufficient 
strength. But the troops were of mixed character, and the 
bad ones were in a majority, especially a German battalion 
called Prussian. The good troops occupied the advanced 
posts which defended the Col of Mirabete. The enemy 
appeared unexpectedly : the English column which brought 
the artillery halted and could not pass. But another 
column having crossed by bye-ways the girdle of rocks 
that bounds the plain, came up with ladders and scaled the 
works. The slightest resistance would have sufficed to 
repel such an audacious attack executed in broad daylight. 
The commander of the fort. Major Aubert, a brave soldier, 
mounted the parapet to encourage his frightened troops ; 
he was slain; his death spread consternation among hia 
men, and the garrison fled to the other side of the Tagus, 
abandoning the fort to the enemy, who retreated after 
having destroyed the defences. 

Section II. — Of Cavalry. 

In cavalry, as in in&ntry, we should above all things 
aim at order, obedience, mobility ; but the mode of fighting 
and the character of the weapons not being alike in these 
two arms, the technical details are entirely difierent. 

Fire-arms in the cavalry are almost a superfluity ; they 
are seldom of any use beyond making signals. 

Cavalry is designed to fight man to man; it should 
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cross weapons with^the enemy, dash against, overthrow 
and pursue him ; its most frequent occupation is to pursue 
the enemy } it rarely happens that two bodies come in 
contact Before that happens, the one that has least con- 
fidence stops and takes to flight. 

The movements of this arm should always be rapid and 
impetuous ; sometimes even, but only in the case of small 
bodies, it may display a boldness verging on imprudence. 

The French cavaby is the first of the world in battle ; 
it always charges through thick and thi^i. It may 
occasionally fall a victim to its rashness; but, generally 
speaking, what favourable results have been gained by this 
impetuosity! In our first immortal campaigns in Italy 
what thousands of prisoners did not a mere handful of 
dragoons sometimes secure I 

In order to command cavalry, where large masses are 
to be used, superior qualities and peculiar talents are 
required. Nothing is rarer than a man who knows how to 
manoeuvre, lead and make use of them at the proper 
moment. In the French army we have had three such 
men during twenty years of warfare : Kellerman, Montbrun 
and Lassalle. 

The qualities required by a General of cavalry are of so 
varied a nature, and are so rarely met with in the same 
person, that they almost seem to be mutually antagonistic. 

There must be, first of all, a sure and ready " coup- 
d'oeil," a rapid and energetic decision, which must not 
exclude prudence ; for an error, a fault committed on com- 
mencing a movement is irreparable, owing to the short 
time required for performing it. The case is different with 
the infantiy, whose movements are always slow compared 
with those of the General and his staff. 

The General of cavalry should make it his study to 
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shelter his troops from the enemy's fire while they are in 
position, but not to spare them when the moment has come 
for the attack. On the eve of tlie battle, and until he has 
to fight, he should provide for the wants of men and horses 
with the greatest care ; he should maintain his forces in the 
highest state of perfection ; but when the moment arrives 
he should be lavish of his troops, without giving a thought 
to the losses he may have to sustain; his only considera- 
tion should be how the greatest possible advantage is to-be 
gained. 

It scarcely ever happens that a General fulfils in an 
equal degree both these conditions. One is, perhaps, an 
excellent administrator and preserves his troops, but having 
his thoughts too much directed to that point, he dares not 
throw them upon the enemy, and they prove useless on the 
field of battle. Another is always ready to bring them into 
action, but is so little careful of them in a campaign that 
they perish firom neglect before they have seen the enemy. 
To give two examples : a want of care may be charged to 
Murat, the opposite extreme to General who com- 
manded the cavalry of the imperial guard after Bessiferes 
was wounded at Wagram. If he had charged at the 
moment when the offensive movement of Macdonald, aided 
by the artillery of the imperial guard, routed the right of 
the Austrians, 20,000 prisoners would have fallen into our 
hands. 

Cavalry having to assail the enemy, and the men to 
fight hand to hand, cannot and must not ever fight in 
columns. This formation may serve to facilitate its march; 
but the instant it comes near the enemy it should deploy. 
A column of cavalry surrounded is soon destroyed, for there 
are but few soldiers capable of using their weapons. 
Deployed cavalry should be formed in two ranks, so as to 
arrest the disorder that may occur in the first rank. 
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Formerly it tised to be formed in three lines, but it was not 
long before the error of that formation was discoyered. 

The nnit of cavahy in fighting order is called squadron; 
the rule for determining its strength is to combine the 
greatest mobility with the maintenance of order. 

A squadron with too large a front would be easily thrown 
into disorder by the smallest obstacle, and every troop in 
disorder is ah*eady half defeated. Experience has shown 
that the best formation — that which combines the greatest 
strength and consistence with great mobility — ^is a squadron 
of forty-eight files, divided into four divisions of twelve. 
Divisions of sixteen and eighteen files are also suitable at 
the commencement of a campaign, especially among light 
troops, whose more active service and numerous detachments 
tend to weaken the corps. 

The small number of men and horses allows us to do 
with the cavalry what cannot be done with infttntry ; thus 
the unit of battle is the sfflne as the unit of administration. 

Generally speaking, ideal perfection for service would 
demand an organization of all arms applicable to the field 
of battle and to their daily existence — I mean to the police 
of the barracks, to the administration, and to the manoeuvres 
— on organization which would retain the men always in 
the hands of the same chiefs, and thus give it greatei* 
stability and power. 

Formerly, a squadron was composed of two companies. 
By this arrangement, one of the two captains was placed 
under the command of the other. This was a faulty dis- 
position. He who is in command should have a constant 
and fixed superior social status over those who obey him — 
this is Ihe fundamental principle of a hierarchy. Still we 
have made war with squadrons formed thus ; but, since the 
peace, the subject has been well discussed, and aU the. best 

D 
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men now think alike. The squadron-company has been 
adopted, and the soldiers, in whatever position and circum- 
stances they may be, always remain under the same chief.* 

In the formation of a line of cavalry in order of battle 
there is a diflference between the practice of the French 
army and that of the German and Russian armies. Our 
squadrons are placed at equal distances, whereas in Qer- 
^many and Eussia they are placed two and two together, so 
as to form a division without interval This formation, 
while it maintains the same mobility in the squadrons, gives 
vxoT^ consistence to every point of the line, and in that 
respect has the advantage ; but, on the other hand, in the 
French formation we have a longer front with an equal 
number of combatants, whereby the wings are extended. 
I am unable to decide which is . the better of these two 
formations, the advantages and inconveniences of which 
appear to balance one anotW. 

Cavalry is necessary in war, for the purpose of recon- 
noitring and getting information respecting the enemy. 
This is the business of what is called light cavalry ; it is 
the eye and the ear of the army ; without it a general is 
always surrounded by dangers. 

Cavalry is also useful for fighting and for turning a 
victory to good account A battle won without cavalry 
does not afford a decisive result. 

We had a proof of this in 1813, after having defeated 
the Russians and Prussians, at Lutzen and Bautzen, with 
our infantry alone. These victories produced a great moral 
effect, but no real advantage resulted from thein. An 

* Lietit.-6eneral Fr^val, who, under the restoration^ was member of 
the Council of War, and one of its lights, is the author of the principal 
alterations which were then introduced into the organization of Uie 
cayalry. 
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enetny in flight cah always' rally^ if not attacked quickly at 
the moment when it is in disorder. 

The cavalry of the line has a two-fold objec1>— 1st, to 
engage the enemy's cavalry and pursue the defeated army ; 
2nd, to attack the infantry disposed for resistance. 

In order to fight infentry, we require heavy cavalry, 
encased in steel, and sufficiently covered or protected from 
fire to be able to attack it without fear. It ought to be 
armed with lances and sabres ; each man should have a 
simple pistol— there is no need for any other firearm, except 
a certain number of carbines per squadron, to enable each^ 
regiment to clear the way for itself when it is isolated. 

I^ere is a fourth kind of mounted troops, whose insti* 
tution is of very ancient date,* and which has, in some 
unaccountable manner, undergone a complete perversion : 
I refer to dragoons. Originally they were nothing but 
mounted infentry ; they ought always to have retained that 
character. As such, dragoons might render immense service 
in thousands of circumstances; in detachments, fer surprises; 
in retrograde movements ; and especially in pursuits. But 
in accordance with the object of their, institution, they should 
be mounted on horses too small for a formation in Une, 
otherwise the intrigues and pretensions of their colonels will 
soon convert them into cavalry, and they will become bad 
infantry and bad cavalry. 

A corps ought to have a belief, a conviction, a faith, 
resulting from the cherished principles of even the prejudices 
with which their minds are imbued. But we must* not 
confiise their understanding by giving utterance to contra- 
dictory opinions before them ; for instance, when drilling 

* It was Marshal De Brissac who, in the 16th century, during the 
Fiedmontese wars, organised the first corps of dragoons, which was of 
great use to him. 
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them at cavaliy exercise, we must not solemnlj dedaxe 
that cayaby ought always to beat infantiy; and when we 
put them through then: injEantiy drill, tell th^n, oa the 
contrary, that good infantiy cannot be beat^i by cavalry. 
When the soldier comes to their application^ the axdoms 
inculcated generally recur to his mind in an inverse manner. 
As a foot soldier, he remembers the vaunted prowess of the 
cavalry; when mounted, he does not forget how much 
reason the cavalry has to dread the in&ntry. 

There is, I repeat, no more u^eM institution than that 
of dragoons, but then they must not be diverted from their 
right use. The horses should be small, as I have already 
stated ; their harness and the equipment of both men and 
horses should be solely calculated for the easy and rapid 
service of real infimtry, armed with good muskets and 
bayonets, and well provided with ammunition* Dragoons, 
in fact, should be clothed and shod so as to be able to 
march with facility. 

As regards the cavalry properly so called, the cavaby of 
the line and cuirassiers, I would have it armed with lances, 
sabres slightly curved, useful for cut and thrust, and a 
pistol; to each squadron there should be twenty breach- 
loading carbines. 

I have in another place discussed the question of the 
lance : in order not to impair the completeness of the present 
work, I shall reproduce here the arguments in favour 
of this arm, which Marshal Saxe used to call ike quaen of 
UDeapons. 

I shall, in the first place, remark that it is not at all 
suitable for light cavaby, which having to defend itself 
against several enemies at once, should be provided with 
fire-arms and sabres. And yet it is the light cavalry that 
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has been armed with the lance in those countries where it 
has been introduced. 

It is well known with what facility new customs are 
adopted 5 in the most civilized countries the authority of 
example ensures a blind trust. No one thinks of searching 
for the origin, nor for the circumstances that explain a 
certain practice; no account is made of essential differences; 
hence arise erro^^eous and irrational application^. 

Whence comes the false employment of the lance in 
the armament of mounted troops ? From the example of 
warlike nations, such as the Cossacks and the Arabs. 
These people inhabit plains where horses are abundant; 
they fight without instruction and without rule, and do 
wonders with the lance. Looking at them as light troops, 
some one has said : — The lance ought to be of service in 
the hands of light cavialry. 

No inquiry was made as to the origin of the weapon, 
or how it was that these nations used it so skilfully. In a 
barbarous country, whither the arts have not penetrated, 
where there are no manufactures, no stores of arms, no 
money to buy them with, a man gets on horseback and 
desires to arm himself; he cuts a long branch of a lights 
wood tree, sharpens its point, hardens it at the fire, and 
tiien he has a lance. He subsequently procures a nail, 
which he places at the end of his stick ; this renders his 
weapon more dangerous. Finally, the branch is provided 
with an iron head of a proper shape, and here we have the 
lance^ sudi as it has been adopted by. our armies. 

It is not from choice that the Cossacks arm themselves 
thus, but from necessity. And if they have become for- 
midable by their skill in the use of the lance, it is because 
they hare exercised themselves in if since their childhood. 
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From such examples we camioi: draw any oondnsion in 
reference to light troops, specially trained for employment 
in civilized comitries. 

The lance is the weapon of cavahy of the line, and 
especially of that kind intended for fighting against in- 
fantry. The sabre cannot snpply its place: what use could 
the cavalry make of their sabres if the infantry remains firm 
and undaunted? The horsemen cannot cut downi the foot 
soldier, his bayonet keeps the horse at too great a distance. 
On the other hand suppose the horse, the only offensive 
weapon of the horseman, to be killed, it falls and makes a 
breach in the rank, and this breach allows those near to 
penetrate into the squadron's ranks. The advantage is 
therefore all on the side of the infantry. Oni the olher 
hand, suppose the same line of cavalry. to be provided with 
a row of pikes projecting four feet in firont of the horses, 
the chances of success in that case will be completely 
reversed. 

But the sabre is better adapted for light troops than the 
lance; in hand to hand combats a short weapon is more 
easily managed, and is more advantageous than a long one. 
Other things being equal, it is certain that a hussar or a 
chasseur will beat a lancer ; they have time to parry and to 
strike again before the lancer who has attacked them can 
put himself on the defensive. 

The sabre for light troops ought to be slightly curved, a 
perfectly straight sabre is less handy in single combat. 

These troops should also be provided with fire-arms, as 
a supplementary means of resistance, and to enable them to 
be heard by the main body they are intended to guide and 
warn. 

As regards cuirassiers, and all cavalry of the line, it 
would be better for them to have both the lance and the 
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straiglit sabre. The first rank would charge with the 
lance in rest, the second sabre in hand. When once the 
shock has been given, and the ranks mixed, the sabres of 
the second rank will do their work. 

In the days of chivalry the combatants advanced face to 
face, they rushed straight at one another ; in that case the 
long weapon must have been preferable. This accounts for 
the use of the lance by the knights of old. 

I shall relate a fact bearing out my views with regard 
to the mode of wnploying the lance, and obtaining great 
results from it. • 

In 1813, at the battle of Dresden, at the left of the 
Austrian army, our cuirassiers had made several chaises 
against the in&ntry- which had been abandoned by the 
cavabry. The infantry always resisted; it repulsed our 
attacks, although the rain prevented almost all the muskets 
being fired. This resistance could not be overcome until 
fifty lancers, which formed the escort of General-Latour 
Maubourg, were placed in front of the cuirassiers; the 
lanoes made a breach, through which the cuirassiers were 
able to penetrate and destroy the enemy; True, the shots 
fired in this case by the infantry were very few, but under 
other circunxstances there could be no doubt as to the result 
if the cuirassiers had been armed with the formidable lanoe. 

The lance has also the superiority in combats of one 
body of cavalry against another, if opposed to an enemy 
armed only with sabres. It is a splendid weapon when the 
hostile troops come in contact. It is also usefiil in the 
pursuit of the flying enemy. 

To sum up, I am authorised in saying, that for cavalry 
of the line, the lance should be the principal weapon, and 
the sabre an auxiliary arm ; that for Ught troops the arms 
should consist of sabres and fire-arms. There is no doubt 
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that routiue and prejudiee tnll oontinoe fer a long time to 
come to oppose these principles, the truth of whidi, how- 
ever, appear to me to be demonstrated. 

The Enssian army has a great advantage over all the 
European annies. The Cossacks in it form an admirable, 
indefatigable, intelligent light cavalry ; they know how to 
find their way with precision, to reconnoitre the comitry, to 
observe everything, and be quite independent They can* 
not be compared with any light troops drilled systematically 
for titiis service ; nature has formed them ; their intelligence 
is developed by their own daily wants. I. speak now <rf 
the frontier Cossacks : constantly at war with. their neigh- 
bours, always exposed to the attacks of an artM aad 
enterprising enemy, they are obliged to be constantly ob 
iheir guard. 

The Cossacks of the Don, who were formearly admirable 
troops, have become less excellent and less inteUig^it since 
thtic country has only consisted of .subject provinces. But 
there are still immerous Cossacks who guard the frontiers of 
Asiayonthe EJouban,on the line, on the Therac, and to the east 
of the Caapian Sea. Bussia can dispose of, for purposes of 
war, and could lead into Germany, more than 50,000 of this 
cavalry, which would allow the regular cavalry to preserve 
itself in good condition for the day of battle. This cir- 
cumstance permits us to regard th« Bussian hussars and 
chasseurs as cavalry of the line^ and enables them to be 
dispensed from the usual service o^ light troops ; for, from 
want of habit and the necessary instruction, it is said that 
they understand nothing about the duties which are so well ' 
performed by the Cossacks. 

Austria could have something analogous to Cossacks^ 
though not on a large scale. She could easily get together 
IO9OOO troops of this nature by forming a corps of 500 
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boroemen attained to each frofntier regiment I cannot 
nnderatuid how it is that in a coontiy where everything is 
co-ordinated with such care^ where organisation is carried 
to sndi perfection, something of .this sort has not yet been 
ezdcnted 

When France shall hare subdued Alg^ia she may^ 
without difficulty, levy Arab troops which will be of 
inestimable service in time of war. In order to attain this 
object the constant solicitude of tiie govemiAent is required, 
and it would be well to comm^ice immediately to enrol the 
the greatest possible number of native troops, so as to have 
a laarge number of men connected with the glory of our 
asms, accustomed to look upon their interests as identical 
wiUi ours, to rejoice in our successes, and from among 
whom we may draw good non-commissidned officers, the 
want of whom will be felt the more this organisation is 
extended. 

Cavahry being intended for hand to hand engagements, 
the question naturally occurs — ^why no attention is given 
to the protection of the men from the blows of the enemy. 
It would require but little to preserve them from a sabre- 
cut, from a lance-thrust, or even from a musket-shot fired 
at some distance, or a pistol-shot Eastern nations, whose 
combats are always mH^ea, have always paid attention to 
this subject ; they are often completely encased in coats of 
mail. The upper part of the body may be protected by 
means of a buffalo skin jacket, such as that used as a 
garment by the peasants of Castillo; for the head the shako 
may be frimished inside with two bits of wood arranged in 
the shape of a cross, as is often done ; the limbs may be 
protected by one or two light iron chains placed outside the 
sleeves and trousers. This durable cuirass of buffiilo skin, 
braided and omamented, would form an elegant dressy 
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reminding ns of that of the Boman soldieis ; dnd^ perfaapSi 
it might be equally nseful to furnish the infantry of the 
line with this li^ht and warm dress, which while &TOurable 
to the health, protects the soldiers from the injurious effects 
of a sudden diange of temperature. Thus ik% coat would 
be reduced to a vest, with skirts like that of the cuirassiers ; 
and the buffalo skin garment, only put on when under arm% 
would be the sign of actual service* 

I shall add another word relative to the drilling of 
cavalry, which has always appeared incomplete to me. 
Too much value cannot be attached to good riding, nor is 
it possible to bestow too much pains in order to render the 
riders perfect masters of their horses. The man and the 
horse should, as it were, form but one individual, realising 
the fable of Ae Centaur. 

A knowledge of riding is everything. . It is that which 
subdues and subjects the horse. The manoeuvres will 
always be pretty accurately performed with soldiers who are 
good riders. Encouragements of all sorts should be offered, 
in order to attain this object. We must accustom the 
troops to charge at fiill speed, without bestowing too much 
pains to keep exactly in order, which would be impossible 
with that impetuosity which is the best mode of overcoming 
the enemy; but at the same time, we must accustom them 
to rally at the first signal with promptitude and dexterity. 
We must continually keep this circumstance before them, 
and prepare them for it by all possible means. If we do 
«o, then the apparent disorder of the charge will have np 
bad effect on their morale. 

If, on the contrary, the charges practised at drill are 
moderate, they will be still less animated in presence of 
the enemy, and will never succeed in overthrowing him; 
on the first appearance of disorder the soldiers will imagine 
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themselves lost. If drilled as I have described, they will 
regard this disorder as someting qtiite usual, easily set to 
rights, and not at all dangerous. 

There is a common practice at drill, in great man- 
CBUvres and sham-fight& — ^a body of infantry is charged by 
cavahy, and as it is merely the representative of a combat, 
the cavalry stops before reaching the infantry, or charges 
through the intervals. Nothing can be worse than this 
education foir the horses; if we thus accustom them to 
avoid the obstacle, we shall never be able to make them 
overthrow it, for tibe habit in which we have trained them 
will be in accordance with their instincts^ and perhaps with 
ihoise of their riders. This practice is pernicious, it ought 
to be banished from our exercises and an exactly opposite 
lesson substituted; . the results would be immense in actual 
war. This is what I would propose : — ^Draw up a line of 
infantry in front of a line of cavalry, place the men in both 
lines at such a distance from one another that a horse and 
a man may easily pass through the lines. The cavalry 
adviances first at the marching pace and passes through the 
infantry; it then rushes. through several times at the trot 
and at the gallop, until the horses execute the movement, 
BO to say, by thwnselves. Then let the movement be 
accompanied by discharges of musketry along the line, and 
subsequently by broken firing, and, if a still gre^iter noise is 
desired, the line of infantry may be formed in six ranks, 
which will produce the same noise as that occasioned by 
the fire of a whole battalion. After several days of such 
drill, cavalry will be much better prepared to attack in- 
fantry, and horses trained and used to rush upon soldiers 
disdiarging their fire-arms in front of them, will carry on 
their riders of their own accord, if the latter are disposed to 
moderate their ardour. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OF ABTILLEBT. 

THE third arm indispensable for war, is artillery. It is 
of the highest importance ; but the good service obttdn-* 
able fix>m it depends particularly on its orgasusation, and on 
the princi{^ on Tdiich it is oonstitated. 

I shall now attempt to establish these principles^ and to 
develope their consequences. I shall commence with the 
material, and thence pass to the modes of employing it with 
best effect 

The most simple artillery is the best If one and Hie 
same calibre could answer all purposes, and one kind of 
carriages suffice for all gnns, that would be perfection. But 
this is far fiom bein^ the case. Artillery has to produce 
effects of a great variety of kinds. When we have ascer* 
tained what these kinds of effects are, we must determine 
the calibres suitable for their production, limiting ourselves 
to the number strictly necessary ; for wherever two different 
calibres may answer the same purpose, one of these is super* 
fluous, and hence hurtftd, on account of the complication it 
introduces into the munitions and the spare stores. 

Artillery should be divided into three kinds — siege 
artillery, field artillery, and niountain artiUexy. In each of 
these divisions, and in spite of the varieties necessarily 
existing in the weight and dimensions of the pieces, we 
should as muob as possible adopt the same calibres, so as to 
be able to use the same munitions. . 
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In sieges and the defence of strongholds we require 
pieces of ordnance which will kill men, dismount the enemy's 
gons, and have a long range. Experience has shown that 
the calibre of 12 perfectly answer these purposes. 

. Again^ in this kind of warfiure we have to destroy ram<- 
parts, to knock them down, and to open a practicable breach 
to enable ns to penetrate into the place. For this we do not 
want a killing weapon ; what we require is an instrument, 
a machine, the battering*ram of the ancients, only much 
more powerful and expeditious in its action. To obtain 
this efiect the calibre of 24 is absolutely indispensible. 
That of 16, formerly in vogue, is superfluous; too small 
for tiie one purpose, and too large for the other. 

Field artillery must f<dIow troops in all their move- 
ments, and come up rapidly to a point fixed upon, in order 
to crush the enemy. What we require then are light pieces 
of ordnance, easy of locomotion, and so mobile that they 
cannot be arrested by any obstacle on the ground they have 
to traverse. I believe the best size to be the 6-pounders, 
used all over Europe, and which I caused to be adopted 
when I was at the head of the French. artiUeiy. This ia 
the size of gun with which all the battles of the empire 
were fought Eight^pounders have been subsequently 
adopted. Their superior size^ no doubt, gives certain ad- 
vantages ; but they have this great inconvenience, that they 
increase by one-third the weight of the munitions, and thus 
render necessary more extensive means of transport, of which 
there is always a deficiency in time of war. 

A second object in field warfieure is to produce great 
effects by means of powerful reserves ; to suppress llie fire 
fiom field-works which stlpport the enemy ; to arm such as 
we have llirown up ; to destroy walls ; and to protect the 
passage across rivers. To do all this we require 12- 
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pounders, but not such heavy pieces as are employed for 
the siege or for the defence of fortresses. Lastly, there 
may be in the rear of armies one or two batteries of short 
24-pounders, intended to be fired with charges less than the 
third of the weight of the shot, and which, on the battle- 
field, will be of great service under very many drcomstances; 

The size of the bore of guns should, as we have just 
shown, be proportioned to the effects intended to be pro- 
duced ; and notwithstanding their large number, they may 
be reduced to th^ee, with variations in the dimensions and 
weights of ihe pieces. Nor is this all. Hollow projectiles, 
bombs and shells are employed; their calibres should 
correspond as much as possible with those of the guns^ 
which is not a difficult matter to arrange. 

The shells of five inches and five lines diameter, which 
is the diameter of 24-pounder balls, are everywhere adopted ; 
they possess this advantage, that they may be used indiffer- 
ently in howitzers or in cannons. A larger size has been 
recommended for siege howitzers. They have been made 
8 inches in diameter, so as to be used in the 8-inch mortar, 
so much employed in attacking and defending fortified 
places. 

There are, besides, other mortars of larger calibre. The 
larger the calibre, the greater will be the effect produced.; 
The expense and the difficulty of transporting munitions 
for them are the only things against them. Mortars 
intended to receive a very large charge, cast upon a plater 
which supports them, and which used to go by my name, 
as abo those* termed a la VWc&ilarcyy are only applicable to 
the defence of coasts, on account of their immense weight, 
and because the chief object sought to be obtained fixim 
them is to throw their shot to a veiy great distance, which 
is not required in the siege or defence of fortresses. 
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Further on I shall have occaeioxi to speak of a new 
invention in artilleiy^ and it will be seen that the principle 
of the nnitjr of calibre has been attended to in the oonstmc" 
tion of arms employed to produce different effects. The 
calibres I haye just alluded to are, then, the only ones neces- 
sary in siege and field warfare. 

There remains to be spoken of the' artillery stated for 
mountain warfBtre. Without entering into details, I shall 
only say, that it ought to be composed of pieces of ordnance 
light enough to be carried on the backs of mules ; larger 
guns, requiring carriage transport, cause more embarrass- 
ment than they render service. Congreve rockets are also 
extremely useful for employment in mountainous districts. 
I shall have occasion hereafter to speak of this invention. 

There is another weapon which may be employed with 
much advantage, I mean wall-pieces. ^ Their invention is 
not of remote date. They are loaded at the breach, and 
throw balls weighing several ounces, with great accuracy of 
aim, to a distance equal to artillery of small bore. These 
pieces, supplied in the proportion of ten or twelve per regi** 
ment, and generally carried together with their ammunition 
on a single waggon, might occasionally be of great use. 

Having spoken of the size of the bore of cannons, and of 
the reasons for their selection, we shall now say a few words 
about the other dimensions of pieces of ordnance, and about 
their weight. The determination of these points is not 
arbitrary; it depends on certain circumstances, which have 
a direct influence on their efficiency. 

The length of a cannon bears a relation to the charge it 
is to be loaded with. The precise limit which experiments 
have shown to give the greatest range has not been adopted 
in practise in order to avoid other inconveniences, but it has 
been adppted as nearly as possible. The gas formed by the 
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oombitstion of the gunpowder (the explosion of which pro- 
duces the force that- propels the shot, acts as a spring 
recoiling. As long as it acts on the moving ball, it increase9 
the force that propels it, and, conseqnentlj, the range of the 
shot : this action is the effect of the gradual combustion of 
the powder. If the combustion has not ceased by the time 
the shot has issued from the gun, the range is diminished; 
if it takes place too soon, and the ball receives its whole 
impulse before having traversed the whole length (^ the 
gun, there is also a diminution of range occasioned in this 
ease by the friction. The quantity of powder should be 
such, that the expansion of gas it produces in its combustion 
should accompany the shot from the bottom of the breach 
to the mouth of the gun, neither more nor less. Thus^ 
long pieces require larger charges, shorter ones smaller 



In France a uniform charge has. been adopted fop 
cannons — ^viz., a quantity of powder one^third of the weight 
of the shot. A series of experiments was made to determioe 
the length that should give the greatest range with lliia 
proportion of the charge to the shot. 

A gun was cast with a length thirty-five times the dia- 
meter of its bore. Having ascertained the range, a piece of 
the length of one diameter of the bore was cut off; this 
gave a longer range. This operation was repeated, and it 
was proved that the range always increased until the length 
was twenty-seven diameters; after this, from twenty-siac 
diameters, the ranges continually diminished* Hence, we 
may conclude, that the maximum range is obtained with a 
piece of ordnance twenty-seven diameters in length, loaded 
with a charge weighing one-third of the weight, of the baUw 

But pieces of this length would be difficult to manoeuvre 
with, and in order not to exceed a medium length, that (^ 
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twenty-two diameters has been adopted for siege andYor- 
tress guns. For field-pieces, which require to be manoeuvred 
with greater facility and promptitude, the length has been re- 
duced to eighteen diameters. Foreign nations have adopted 
a length of fourteen diameters. 

I do not here speak of howitzers ; they are intended for 
ricochet-firing, are constructed on quite different principles, 
and serve for totally different purposes. 

I shall here make an observation founded on a well 
ascertained fact, the application of which is of great import- 
ance, and will cause much surprise. The powder ought to 
bum rapidly, but still not instantaneously, otherwise the 
vi8 inerticB occasions a violent shock, which destroys the 
gun itself. Its action should be successive. A curious 
circumstance gave me convincing proof of this. 

General Eutti, a very meritorious officer, who was at 
the head of the gunpowder and saltpetre department, suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing powder of most extraordinary 
power ; and he imagined he had gained a very important 
result Five hundred thousand pounds of this powder had 
been made, and it was intended to preserve it carefully for 
use in time of war. Fortunately its destination was 
changed, and this new powder was served out for the use 
of the Guards during their exercises in 1828. After two 
days' practice, all the cannons were burst and rendered 
useless. Having assured myself of the correctness of the 
fact, I investigated the cause, which was what I have stated. 
This reminds us of the proverb — " leave well alone." 

As regards the weight of guns, it may be diminished to 
a very considerable extent without inconvenience, as far as 
concerns the resistance of the metal, but the carriages suffer, 
and are easily broken. The force of the recoil acting on 
too light a mass, causes a sudden and destructive shock. 
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After a certain limit, every pound of metal taken away from 
the weight of the gun should be added to the carriage that 
supports it. A familiar example wiU render this fact com- 
prehensible. We have all seen a juggler lay on his chest 
a very heavy stone, and receive the blow of a hammer on it 
with impunity, whereas he would be much hurt if the stone 
were smaller. 

In 1802 and 1803, when engaged in establishing the 
new system of artillery, which was used during the whole 
period of the Empire, the experiments I instituted relative 
to the weight of the metal of guns showed that the pro- 
portion best answering the purposes of mobility and wear is 
that of 120 pounds of gun metal to every pound of shot-^ 
of course, with a charge of one-third of the height of 
the shot. 

The English attach a high value to lightness in the 
guns of their horse artillery. They do not, or at least they 
did not, fifty years ago, allow more than ninety pounds for 
every pound of shot, but at the same time they reduced 
the charge to a quarter in place of a third of the shot's 
weight 

One word more respecting the matMel The gun car- 
riages are necessary elements in the employment of artil- 
lery. By use they become worn out and destroyed, 
rendering constant repairs and renewals necessary. Hence 
the immense advantage of a perfectly uniform construction. 
To M. de Gribauval, first inspector-general of artillery, 
author of the first regular system, is due the merit of having 
established this uniformity. Thus the remains of a carriage 
constructed at Auxonne or Toulouse, may serve to repair a 
similar carriage built at Strasburg. But the pedantry of 
the master mechanics, by whom he was guided, led him to 
adopt, in the construction of the difierent parts, many 
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useless divisions and subdivisions^ and hence he established 
in a systematic manner an embarrassing intricacy^ almost 
as bad as the concision he had just emerged from. 

In order to convey an idea of this, I shall relate one 
single circumstance that occurs to my remembrance. There 
were, if my memory does not deceive me, twenty-two kinds 
of wheels in his system of artillery. In the system of 
1803, 1 reduced their number to ten. Now it has been still 
ftirther reduced to four or five, and it is my belief that the 
mat&riel has never been so perfect as it is at presents 
Should a war occur now, fifty guns well commanded, will 
produce a greater eflfect than one hundred on the old system.* 

The only exceptions I make in my eulogy of the new 
artillery are the adoption -of the S-poimder size, which has 
been condemned, and the enormous weight of the field 
pieces, which has been fixed at one hundred Mid fifty pounds 
to one pound of the shot. 

But the best materiel in the world will produce but in- 
diflerent results, if it be not in the hands of those able to 
make the most of it ; and though great attention has ever 
been paid in France to the instruction of the corps of 
artillery, it was still defective in many points ; its organi- 
sation was very imperfect. 

The imperfections I allude to have been successively 
remedied, and now all the conditions demanded by the best 
service are apparently frilfilled. 

The unit for fighting purposes in artiUery is the battery. 
It is composed of six or eight pieces of ordnance, always 
moving together with their munitions, and placed under the 
same command. The battery is to artillery what the bat- 

* Marshal Val6e, formerly Central Inspector of Artillery under the 
Restoration, is the Author of the beautiful system of artillery at present 
in use in France. (1846 .) 

E 2 
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talion is to infantry, and the squadron to cavalry. This 
body must therefore be homogeneous and compact, the 
elements composing it must be animated with the same 
spirit, and must be used to act together. 

There are three distinct elements : the materiel^ or the 
arm properly so called, those that serve it, and those that 
inove it. K these elements do not harmonize, the artillery 
is imperfect. 

Next to the bravery of the gunners and the precision 
pf aim, the most important point in regard to artillery is its 
mobility. Hence we perceive how important it is that the 
horses intended to draw the guns be well driven. 

In former days everything was divided ; the guns re- 
mained in the arsenal or the park,- until they were required 
for an engagement; the horses belonged to a contractor, 
and their drivers were his servants, who were treated with- 
out the slightest consideration, and who had no hope of pro- 
motion ; they were termed " charretiers " (wagoners). 

It was with such a monstrous organisation that we made 
all the campaigns of the Republic. 

Under the Consulate and during the Empire, this service 
was rendered honourable, and a corps of artillery train 
was formed with its commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers. There was thus a prospect of advancement offered, 
and the name of " soldier of the train ^^ was substituted for 
that of charretier. This organisation was effected by my 
direct influence, and was in great part my own work. In 
order not to interfere with the rights of different grades in 
as far, as the command was concerned, I took care that the 
officers of the train should rank very much below those 
of corresponding grades in the artillery corps. 

By this arrangement all confiision and conflict were 
avoided among the officers attached to batteries and^ those 
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connected with the train in their mutual relations — a most 
indispensable necessity. The latter not having had a com- 
petent education could never possess the superior authority ; 
and this difference of rank kept them always, and that na- 
turally according to the military hierarchy, in a position of 
obedience. This organisation lasted during the whole period 
of the Empire. Towards the end of the Restoration the 
Council of War, of which I was one of the vice-presidents, 
under the Dauphin, changed the artillery organisation. They 
divided it into batteries, each having its own mat&riel^ guns, 
and horses, driven by gunners of the second class, who are 
also taught to manoeuvre and to serve the guns ; they are 
called ^^ cannonier'-conducteursJ^ This organisation is cer- 
tainly perfect 

Within the last few years two kinds of artillery have 
been introduced, whose effects, if I mistake not, will be 
most marvellous in the first war in which they are properly 
used ; they are the Congreve rockets for the field, and the 
pieces of ordnance called Paixhans guns, for defending sea 
coasts and fortresses, I firmly believe that they will add 
much to the powers of resistance of fortified places. The 
mode of carrying on war and the organisation of our armies 
will be much modified by their introduction. But these 
two objects deserve that we should consider them more in 
detail. 

The part artillery has to play in war is ever becoming 
more and more important on account not only of its aug- 
mentation, but also of its great mobility, which permits of an 
infinite number of combined movements. Still there are 
limits to this mobility which enables us to bring a great 
mass of artillery to bear on a given point. The number of 
guns we can employ in war is also limited, owing to the 
expense and the difficulties entailed by an excessive amount 
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of wxithid ; indeed these difficulties may be so great 
during marches, that the inconvenience they occasion 
may greatly outweigh the advantage they may afford in 
action. Experience has shown that the maanmum ought to 
be four guns to every 1,000 men. This proportion, how- 
ever, is soon altered by a few months of campaigning, for 
the materiel is not subject to the same causes of diminution 
as the infantry and cavalry, and the small number of artil- 
lerymen is easily kept up. 

But the Congreve rockets, which have gradually been 
brought to great perfection, and which can now be thrown 
with great precision, constitute an artillery that may some 
day become a principal arm by reason of the development 
they are susceptible of. 

As this arm consists merely of the projectiles used; as 
no machine is necessary in order to fire them, and no su]> 
face is offered against which the enemy can direct his 
blows ; as in fine, by means of a very simple arrangement, 
we may instantaneously increase the fire to such a degree 
that the firont of a single regiment may be covered by a 
shower of balls equivalent to the 'fire of a battery of one 
hundred guns; it is plain that the means of destruction 
are such, that no opposition is possible if we follow the 
rules and principles which the present condition of the art 
of war has consecrated. 

The plan I would adopt with respect to the Congreve 
rockets is as follows. I would have five to six hundred 
men in each regiment instructed in the use of this new arm. 
Two carts would suffice to carry one hundred trestles, such 
as are used by the Austrians; and on the order being given, 
these hundred trusties, each served by three or four men, 
would produce a fire of which scarcely any idea can be 
formed. 
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Conld^ then, large bodies of troops be opposed to sucli a 
fire, even though they were formed in several parallel lines ? 
' Certainly not But the object sought to be obtained in 
battle is to make the bnemy fall back ; we should therefore 
march towards him^ across the space that separates us from 
him ; and in order to do this with the least possible danger, 
we must employ the troops that can get over the ground 
most quickly. Cavalry is the best kind of troops for this 
purpose ; and the cavalry should be manoeuvred in such a 
manner as to offer fewer chances of destruction from the 
enemy's fire. Thus it must be dispersed in skirmishing 
order and get ready to come together at a given signal, to 
be prepared for the shock of a charge. Then the infantry 
changes its part ; it becomes the auxiliary of the Congreve 
rockets, or rather these rockets become its weapons, and the 
muskets are merely accessories. 

In this novel system, the infantry requires an entire 
new method of instruction. It is divided into two parties : 
the first has charge of the rockets ; the second is destined 
to support the first, and to serve as its rallying point when it 
comes into immediate contact with the enemy. The pro* 
portion of the two arms must be altered : more cavalry and 
fewer infantry will be required ; a cavalry drilled in a pecu- 
liar way, atid an irvfaniry ^artillery ^ if I may be allowed the 
expression, whose duties shall be limited to serving, sup- 
plying, and supporting the rockets, to occupying entrenched 
posts, to defending fortresses, and to carrying on mountain 
warfaxe. 

But this new kind of artillery is of great importance in 
many instances where the ordinary artillery cannot act. 
In mountain districts, at present, it is with great difficulty' 
that a few pieces of ordnance are transported, and these 
produce but little effect In the rocket we have a weapon. 
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with a long range which may be placed, and that in any 
number, upon the rocky tops of hills as well as on lower 
ground. In level plains every edifice may be transformed 
into a fortress, and the roof of a village church may become 
the platform of a formidable battery. In a word, this in- 
vention, such as it is, and in the state of perfection it has 
already attained, is adapted to all circumstances, to all com- 
binations, and may yet influence materially the destinies of 
the world. 

Served by a special corps, considered merely as^ a kind 
of artillery, rockets will be necessarily but rarely used, and 
will have very little effect. It is only by giving them an 
immense development that they can be useftdly employed, 
then alone can they be made to astonish, to terrify and to 
crush ; they should, therefore, become the arm of the whole 
army. 

It is only by degrees that we are able rightly to con- 
sider the nature of things. We act long by routine, with- 
out troubling ourselves about possible modifications and 
improvements; hence it will be long ere we are able to 
appreciate the power of rockets. But if when war breaks 
out again an able and calculating General should rightly 
see the question in all its bearings and consequences, if he 
should take his measures in secrecy in order to bring them 
into practice on the field of battle, he would obtain a success 
that would defy all resistance, until the enemy makes use 
of the same means. In making this great experiment, the 
personal genius of the commander will exercise a great 
influence on the fate of the war. 

Still, rational and probable as the result I predict may 
be, experience alone can show in an incontestible manner 
the full value of this new invention. The wise man will 
not be absolutely convinced until the facts shall have 
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realized his hopes, seeing that there are so many unforeseen 
circumstances which modify the most well-founded calcula- 
tions, the most seductive probabilities. 

However, the plan appears so feasible^ -that an able and 
enlightened General should, as soon as war breaks out, pre- 
pare to make use of this new arm, and astonish the enemy 
by its eflfects. Should he alone employ it, he will probably 
be master of the campaign, and if his adversary has been as 
vigilant as himself, he will at all events guard against a 
defeat But his foresight should embrace all the conse^ 
quences of this new arm relatively to other arms, to the 
proportion it should bear to these, to the drill required for 
it, and to the mode of using it 

If the success of the employment of rockets shall be 
proved in an actual campaign, it is evident that all armies 
will adopt them: in that case the equilibrium will be 
restored, and no one in particular will enjoy an exclusive 
advantage.' But the art of war will be greatly modified by 
it. Actions fought with greater eagerness and more moral 
effect will render battles shorter, will diminish the efiusion 
of blood ; for that which gives us victory is not the number 
of men we slay, but the number we frighten. 

I repeat it, the Congreve rockets ought to make a revo- 
lution in the art of war ; and the genius who first shall 
imderstand their importance, and develop all the advan- 
tages attainable from them, will make his fortune and crown 
himself with glory. I now come to the Faixhans artillery. 

Heavy artillery, in order to do what is required of it, 
should have a long range, and the projectiles it throws a 
great momentum. In order to get this great momentum 
there must be one of two things — either the velocity must 
be very great with a moderate mass of projectile, or the 
mass must be great with an inferior velocity, because the 
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momentum of a bodj is equal to its mass multiplied bj the 
velocity. 

Hitherto a moderate mass combined with great velocity 
has been preferred, owing to the difficulty attending the 
transport of projectiles. But if this reason holds good in 
the case of sieges, when the transport should be eflfected in 
a very short and limited space of time, it does not for other 
circumstances when there is no Umit as to time or when the 
transport is easily effected, whatever the weight may be. 
In a word, for the defence of works, for arming coasts 
and for naval service, this artiUeiy possesses immense 
advantages, which I shall proceed to analyze in a succinct 
manner. 

1st. The resistance of the air to the movement of bodies 
being as the squares of their velocities, it is much less with 
these projectiles; hence the range and the accuracy of 
firing are much greater. Supposing a velocity of 1,200 feet 
per second for the ordinary ball, and that of 400 for the 
Paixhans projectile, the resistance of the air will be as 9 is 
tol. 

2nd. The momentum of a 24-pound shot with a velocity 
of 1,200 feet will be represented by the number 28,808, 
whilst that of the Paixhans ball of 12 inches calibre, or of 
140 pounds weight, with 400 feet of velocity, would be 
expressed by 66,000, in other words it would be double 
that of the other. That of a 36-pound ball with the same 
velocity of 1,200 feet will be 43,000, and thus much 
weaker. 

3rd. The destructive action being as the squares of the 
- diameters, the ratio is here as 1 is to 4. 

4th and lastly. A 36-pound ball penetrates the parapet 
of an earthwork or the walls of a vessel, or it sticks in 
their thickness. No matter where it lodges, it does no 
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harm ; and if it goes right through the side oi a ship, the 
hole it makes is easily plugged, but a Paixhans projectile 
produces a very different sort of damage. In the first 
place, owing to its great diameter and the slowness of its 
motion, the effect having an inverse ratio to the velocity, 
momentum being the same, it destroys a larger surface; 
then when it bursts it makes an immense breach ; if the 
object struck be an earthwork it will require to be rebuilt ; 
if it be a ship, it goes to the bottom without there being 
any possibility of saving it. 

The defence of a fortress carried on by such means 
raises the defence almost to an equality with the attack, 
and the employment of this arm at sea against ships does 
away with fleets and especially with the larger vessels. 
Indeed there are two causes for the superiority of a ship of 
the line over a vessel of inferior size ; the ship carries guns 
which the planks of a frigate cannot resist, and the frigate 
carries guns the calibre of which is insufficient to do 
damage to a ship of the line. Hence a frigate is unable to 
fight a ship of the line because the fire of the frigate is only 
dangerous to the crew and the rigging, whereas the fire of 
the ship destroys likewise the vessel itself, and can in one 
moment send it to the bottom of the sea. 

But when we shall be able to mount on a small steam 
or sailing vessel of inconsiderable force, one or two pieces 
of artillery, one of whose projectiles suffices to destroy the 
largest ships ; ten such small vessels, each armed with two 
large guns, would soon be able to dispose of any ship they 
may surround. Ships which cost more than a million and 
a half of francs, in such a case, give no guarantee of dur- 
ability or good service. The Paixhans artillery is therefore 
a death blow to the royal navy a» it is at present constituted. 

During the Restoration, Lieutenant-Colonel Paixhans, 
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a very distinguished officer, first started the idea of this 
kind of ordnance. Louis XVIII. named a commission of 
generals and admirals to examine into its value, and 
appointed me chairman. The explanation of this system 
convinced me of its possibility and novelty, and I became 
its avowed partisan. 

However, experiments were required to ascertain the 
range and the accuracy of this arm, and the means of per- 
forming easily the drill required in its use. The experiments 
made at Brest succeeded perfectly, and surpassed the 
author's expectations. From that period it was requisite to 
make changes in ordnance, which introduce immense modi- 
fications in naval warfistre, rendering large ships superfluous ; 
in the defence of coasts, which is made more easy and 
certain; and in the defence of fortresses, 'which will appar- 
ently be much prolonged. But the adoption of this new 
weapon must not exclude the employment of hollow shot 
for thirty-six and twenty-four pounder guns, since the efiiact 
of the latter, though not so great as those of the Faixhans 
ordnance, are always formidable to the enemy, and advan- 
tageous for defensive operations. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

ON FORTIFICATIONS. 

IT would not be consistent with the plan of this work, 
and probably it would be beyond my powers, to enter 
into details on the subject of fortifications. Under this 
head, therefore, I shall only consider the necessities of war 
and the object had in view in erecting fortifications, but I 
shall not trench upon the engineer's department. 

In former times fortified towns were formed sponta- 
neously, so to speak. In periods of anarchy, disorder, and 
internecine wars, of which the middle ages give us many 
examples, the numerous and wealthy populations, collected 
together, wished to place themselves in safety. They for- 
tified themselves by building a rampart round their town. 
They provided themselves with arms. The means of attack 
were still in their infancy, so that they found themselves 
thus safe from all attack. 

But the discovery of artillery and the improvements 
effected in this art soon changed this state of affairs. The 
ancient fortified towns, useless against the regular means of 
attack, were superseded by fortifications constructed with 
care and at the expense of the state. And as all tbwns 
could not be fortified, the governments selected certain of 
them which by their importance and especially by their 
position demanded the greatest consideration and sacrifices. 
The question was then considered no longer in reference to 
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the special interest of the towns, but chiefly in reference to 
the defence of the country against an external foe. How- 
ever, accident was frequently the only motive that influenced 
the preference for particular towns to be fortified. 

All great questions should be solved by principles. The 
end must first be recognised and indicated ; then the means 
for attaining it will present themselves to the mind ; to act 
otherwise is to be guided by blind chance. 

Here again the resolutions formed are modified by 
private interests and personal influences ; and we may also 
say by the system of war adopted in the time of Louis 
XIV., which was in many respects founded on error. 

Certainly no one can have a greater respect for Vauban 
than myself, but he was more of an engineer than a 
general; and in making great numbers of fortresses he 
followed the bent of his own predilections. 

This accounts for his prodigality in making fortresses. 
Still I am astonished at one of the acts of a man of his 
genius, namely, his idea of creating a very valuable mate- 
rial barrier on an open frontier like that of Flanders by 
means of a system of fortresses disposed checkerwise. 

The adoption of such a system would be perfectly right 
for a small country like Holland, the defence of which is 
mostly based on natural circumstances which have been 
taken advantage of by art ; short distances and fortresses, 
which give their holders the power of causing very exten- 
sive inundations, oflFering great obstacles to an enemy, add 
to the means of an army, and facilitate its manoeuvres. 

But to carry out this system on an open firontier was an 
error that should not have been committed by a genius like 
Vauban. If he had not been forced to accommodate him- 
self to exigencies of a superior order, he would, as an 
engineer, have yielded to the charms of, and his mania 
for, constructions. 
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The changes that have taken place in the mode of 
carrying on war, and particularly the strength of the armies 
brought into the field, have shown the vicious character of 
such a system of defence ; and now-a-days no military man 
would dream of undertaking similar works. 

Recognised principles allow of two kinds of fortified 
places : depdt fortresses, and strategical fortresses. 

The first should be large, very strong, and not nume- 
rous. One is enough for a frontier. 

They should contain material of wax sufficient for the 
wants of a large army that may assemble there, as artillery, 
reserve of firearms, and military stores of all kinds. They 
should have numerous workshops, an arsenal of construc- 
tion, and at all times the materials for a large hospital, and 
supplies of food. Finally, regiments sent to such a fortress 
should leave it organised and armed, and all ready for 
service in the field. ^ 

Afterwards there should be organised in such fortresses 
the reinforcements and spare stores required by the army : 
and if the commencement of the war has been unfortunate, 
or if the army inferior to that of the enemy shall be obliged 
from the beginning to act on the defensive, it doubles its 
strength by resting on such a fortress, which should by 
preference be situated on a navigable river, in order to 
to make it easy to procure supplies. A depdt fortress is 
also of advantage to an army operating in its vicinity, and 
at the same time it gives great consistency to its base of 
operations. 

In France we have three fortified towns of this descrip- 
tion, wonderfully well situated : Strasburg, Metz, and Lille, 
for the frontiers of Germany, the Ardennes, and Flanders. 

At the period of our greatness we had in Italy three 
fortresses in echelon which gave us the command of the 
country, Alexandria, Mantua, and Venice. Had our pros- 
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perity lasted, it is very likely another fortress of great im- 
portance would have been constructed on the Save. In 
countries newly conquered, such fortresses are not merely 
fortified depdts for the defence of the frontier ; besides that, 
they give the command of the surrounding territory. 

After dep6t fortresses come strategical fortresses. These 
serve to facilitate the movements of armies and to harass 
or impede those of the enemy. 

They should be situated either on rivers, both banks of 
which Ihey occupy, or in mountainous districts, the valleys 
of which they close. 

A mountain chain presents great obstacles to the move- 
ments of an army. The roads crossing them can alone 
give passage to considerable quantities of war material ; it 
is therefore useful to close the issues by a fortress so as to 
prevent the attacking enemy from making use of them, 
while at the same time we retain the power of employing 
them for ourselves. 

A river forms the line of defence of an army ; the enemy 
intends to cross it; he will have to create the means of 
effecting the passage, for the permanent bridges do not 
belong to him. The army that is acting on the defensive, 
on the other hand, can manoeuvre with safety on both 
banks, and direct all its forces against a part of those of the 
enemy when they are divided. If it succeed in beating 
the troops which remain behind and have not yet crossed 
the river, those which have are thereby exposed to the 
dangers always attending an isolated situation without 
communications. Generally speaking the most efficacious 
method in an energetic defensive warfare, consists in offen- 
sive movements of a limited character, well calculated, and 
executed rapidly and to the purpose. 

This will suffice in the way of the general ideas that 
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should regulate the defence of a frontier. As regards de- 
tails of construction, I shall only say that, considering the 
progress of artillery and the facility of transporting it, it 
cannot be too much impressed on the minds of engineers to 
prepare a sufficient number of perfectly safe shelters for 
supplies of all characters and for a large portion of the gar- 
rison ; otherwise defence is impossible. 

Fortresses should besides occupy large spaces of ground 
by means of detached works on a systematic plan, and of 
sufficient strength to enable each to defend itself imaided. 
The general defence will thereby be facilitated, the attack 
rendered more difficult, and the resistance more prolonged. 
There was a fine example of this kind of fortification at 
Alexandria, in Piedmont, and, had political events per- 
mitted its employment, this fortress would have rendered 
great services. But since then, its great extent requiring a 
corresponding garrison, and the Piedmontese army being 
but of moderate size, it did not suit the King of Sardinia to 
maintain it, accordingly it lias been destroyed, and nothing 
now remains but the citadel. 

I have already explained the object of fortresses, and the 
conditions that should determine their construction as well 
as the selection of their site. I shall now speak of fortifica- 
tions, the object of which is to protect an inferior army 
against a superior force, and to enable it to resist, in spite of 
the disproportion of forces. I allude to intrenched camps, 
intended to establish a kind of equilibrium between armies 
of unequal strength. 

Intrenched camps are of two kinds. The first consists of 
a continuous line, which creates material obstacles along the 
whole firont of the position occupied by an army; the second 
consists of a certain number of points fortified with care, and, 
if possible, made strong enough to be safe from a surprise. 

F 
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Capable of resisting a sudden attack, they seive as ^support 
to the troops, protect their flanks, cover a portion of their 
front, and render them impregnable withont int^ering 
with the freedom of Aeu: movements. 

The first kind have never been attended with good 
results. When seriously attacked, they have always been 
forced. . This may be attributed to two causes. 

In the first place, the troops obliged to guard the whole 
extent are too divided. A single point carried, often suffices 
to cause all the others to be evacuated. In the second 
place, the intrenched army always considers itself inferior, 
and this deprives it of half its value. If one point be 
forced, it no longer thinks of fighting; and yet that is the 
very moment when ^it should be most certain to conquer, 
for it necessarily has forces superior to the enemy, who has 
only been able to penetrate with the head of a column, and 
whose supporting troops can only arrive slowly and by 
passing through a narrow entrance. So that it is just when 
it might obtain a cheap victory that the army liiinks of 
retreating. 

Examples of this are numerous. I could easily give a 
great many, but I shall content myself with mentioning 
those which are celebrated, and one of which happened 
under my own eyes. 

The first is the capture of the lines of Turin, defended 
by an army of 80,000 men, attacked by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy with 40,000 Austrians. 

The second happened at Denain, when Marehal de 
Villars, with a dispirited and inferior army, beat Prince 
Eugene. 

The third is the capture of the lines of Mainz, de- 
fended by a French army of 30,000 men, and composed of 
works of rare perfection — the most considerable of the kind 
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that have been executed in modem times. Constracted 
under the direction of General Chasseloup-Laubat, one of 
the ablest of French engineers, these works seemed to be 
impregnable. Nevertheless, on the 8th October, 1795, two 
detachments sufficed to create a disorder that nothing could 
remedy. One of these detachments consisted of 400 men, 
who passed the Ehine higher up the river and behind the 
works, whilst the other appeared in a narrow space left 
between the river and the lines at the moment when a large 
number of troops were seen to be preparing for an attack 
in front. 

The only sensible use to be made of such lines, is to 
employ them against large but bad armies, such as those of 
Oriental tribes. Their useftdness in such cases has always 
been demonstrated and acknowledged; Prince Eugene's 
success at Belgrade is an additional pro(£ Placed between 
lines of circumvallation raised against the garrison of the 
fortaress and lines of contravallation facing the army of the 
Grand- Vizier, he was able to continue the siege, hold the 
army in check, take the fortress, and come out of the strife 
victorious; but other principles must be followed against 
European armies. 

If we allow a soldier to rely entirely for safety on a 
material obstacle in front of him, and if this obstacle is 
overcome, he no longer thinks of defending himself, and 
this disastrous impression is often communicated to those of 
higher rank. A soldier should be convinced — and he 
cannot too often be reminded of this — ^that the guarantee of 
victory is, before all things, in his courage, and that he 
ought to despise his enemy. But if, in place of obstacles 
which paralyze his movements, he has only supports that 
cover his flanks, and so protect him, he will believe himself 
to be invincible, and this opinion will soon be shared by 

F 2 
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his enemy ; and if he resist an attack, his movements being 
free, he will be able to profit by a victory, and follow it np. 

An army in the presence of another but stronger army, 
will do well to entrench itself nnder certain circumstances. 
Resting on a fortress, a river, or a mountain range, and 
surrounded by a greater or smaller number of defensive 
points, rendered as strong as possible, it will be able to 
make up thereby for its inferiority in number, and establish 
a sort of equilibrium. 

This subject leads me naturally to the question of 
permanent intrenched camps, composed of works revetted 
with masonry, embracing large spaces, situated in strategical 
points, and traversed by a large river. In my opinion, 
nothing can be more valuable, nor render greater service. 
Several establishments of this nature, though made on very 
different scales and under different conditions, have been 
constructed in recent times. I shall speak of the two 
principal ones, which have attracted most attention — that of 
Linz, in Upper Austria, and the fortifications of Paris. 

The intrenched camp of Linz is composed of forty-two 
towers, built with care; they occupy a circular space of 
more than six leagues ; each of these towers is casemated, 
covered on the side facing the country by the command of 
the glacis, and its fire is entirely rasant The model-tower 
had a deep ditch, with a counterscarp revetted with masonry 
and provided with a gallery of reverse ; and in my opinion 
it was very wrong to suppress these means of safety in 
this system. Each tower mounts twelve pieces of heavy- 
ordnance. The towers are all placed within view of one 
another, and sufficiently near to support each other. In 
one part of the perimeter they occupy a series of heights, 
faced at a distance by rugged and difficult mountains, and 
they end at and rest upon the right bank of the Danube, a 
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great way above the town. On the left bank a larger 
height, close to the Danube (the Pessin-Berg), is occupied 
by an appropriate and pretty strong work, whence stretches 
another line of towers, embracing a large space, and also 
terminating at, and resting on the Danube below the 
town. 

I shall not enter on the question of the strength of 
isolated towers. I believe them to be not very capable of 
resisting if left to themselves. But covering an army shut 
up in the space embraced by, them, they appear to me to be 
unattackable. The enemy can never dare to besiege them 
while they are supported by the army, and the army placed 
under their protection has nothing to fear. 

The fundamental principle of intrenched camps of this 
kind is that it should be impossible to blockade them, and 
that they should be situated at the point of junction of 
numerous communications. In this respect the camp of 
Linz is conveniently situated, its strategical position is well 
chosen. Two roads, one on each side of the Danube, follow 
the course of this river downwards at a greater or less dis- 
tance from its banks. Several roads lead to Bohemia, 
others go to Salsburg, the Tyrol, Styria, and Carinthia. 
A camp as large as that of Linz, with the obstacles pre- 
sented by the country, cannot be surrounded by the enemy, 
and the army that it encloses can, never lose all its com- 
mxmications, unless the forces opposed to it are at least 
treble its own numbers. Hence it can always receive re- 
inforcements and reorganise itself, until the favourable 
moment arrives for taking the oflfensive; thus the enemy 
would be obliged to remain in observation, for he would 
never dare to venture into the narrow valley of the Danube 
and march on Vienna with the Austrian army in that 
offensive and menacing position. 
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In fact, to do so would be madness ; and if the camp of 
Linz had existed in 1809, Napoleon would not have gone 
to Vienna, or he would have done so much later. Now, in 
war, and for great monarchies especially, time is every- 
thing, because all that is required is to give the natural 
resources of the country the means of developing them- 
selves. Therefore the intrenched camp of Linz is a good 
and great military conception. 

In every country there are localities which might be 
used for similar establishmeuts, and which would occa- 
sionally be of great utility. 

The intrenched camp of Verona is made on the same 
principles ; and, though in very different conditions, it can 
and ought to play an important part in the hands of a 
General skilful enough to avail himself of it, and at the 
same time a good tactician. 

I come now to the defensive works executed at Paris, 
which have been and still are the subject of such important 
and serious discussions. The construction of these forts, 
the system of which appears to me perfect, is a surer 
guarantee of the independance of France against the attacka 
of all Europe, than would be the acquisition of several 
provinces, which would have only increased the distance 
of the frontier. 

No one will deny the immense influence exercised by 
Paris on the destinies of the kingdom. A head, of size 
disproportioned to the body, but still the active focus where 
the intelligent minds are assembled, where an irresistible 
moral force is developed, where enormous treasures are 
accumulated, and where all that is most distinguished in 
the country is congregated, Paris has done an immense deal 
for the power, the glory and the fame of France. But her 
capital makes her pay dearly for these advantages, by the 
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weight witk which it crasheB her when it falls. Now, 
interests which affect the entire kingdom and compromise 
its very existence, cannot be abandoned to the fate of two 
or three battles ; either the frontiers must be extended, or 
the dangers to which it is exposed by the approach of an 
enemy mnst be diminished ; and there was no other mode 
of doing this save by preparing an impregnalde asylmn to 
the French armies, mifortunate and beaten, who should 
meet nnder its walls* 

Whatever may be the consequences of tie most dbastrous 
campaign, the scattered remnants of the army wiU always 
amount to 80^000 or 100,000 men, and, supported by 
regularly constructed forts, these 80,000 mjen would, b^ 
imassailable. Now, with the reserves Paris contains, such 
as artisans of all sorts, populations, riches of all kinds, 
material of all description, and with the aid of neighbouring 
departments, the different services of the army would soon 
be filled up, and the losses repaired ; and in less than a 
month an army of 300,000 men, well equipped and with 
renovated courage, would be able to march against the 
enemy. What force would not the enemy require to 
resist? If he divide, he will be weak everywhere and 
easily destroyed ; if he remain together in order to resist 
and fight, how will he live ? And what would be his fate 
after the slightest check ? 

If, then, the enemy has advanced as far as Paris, the 
best thing he can do is to take himself off, before the re- 
organised French army can go out to meet him ; and he 
should hasten to carry the war into the provinces and 
within reach of his resources. Thus the war wiU be carried 
back to the frontiers, and all returning into its natural 
course, there is no longer any cause for apprehending a 
catastrophe. \ 
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I therefore regard as of the xitmost utiKty to the safety 
and defence of France, the construction of detached forts, 
the development of which is such that the enemy cannot 
present himself in force on many points at a time. But 
Paris should not be fortified by a continuous rampart ; for 
it is my opinion and also that of all experienced men who 
are well versed in the matter, that that city is not so situated 
as to enable it to sustain a siege ; it was sufficient to adopt 
such a system of defence as should for ever prevent its 
being besieged ; and with this object in view, the only one 
worthy of attention, forts were enough ; a continuous wall 
would be superfluous, and would never be of use, whatever 
might happen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON ADMINISTRATION. 

AN assemblage of men has wants; the talent of satisfying 
these wants with order, economy, and intelligence, con- 
stitutes the science of administration. 

The basis of a good administration is the care employed 
in ascertaining that the consumption is legitimate. Where 
the inspections are exact, where the nmnber of effectives 
and of those present nnder arms is verified with precision 
and firequency, there are the elements of order; for the great 
abuses have much less reference to the price of the articles 
consumed than to consumptions that were never made, and 
yet are alleged to have been made. 

In the time of the Directory, the French military admi- 
nistration was in great confusion, and the First Consul, on 
attaining to power, hastened to create a new corps, whose 
business it was to make inspections so as to establish order. 

He made a point of treating it with great consideration, 
which, in turn, elicited much zeal. In the course of six 
months, more than 150,000 men, who had no existence, but 
for the greater part of whom rations, pay, and clothes were 
drawn, were erased from the lists. 

The systems of administration vary in different countries ; 
all are capable of yielding good results, when the numbers 
of effectives and of tliose present under arms are exactly 
ascertained. I shall only remark that there are (in my 
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opinion, at least) great advantages in giving to corps the 
power of providing for themselves as much as possible ; for 
as the excellence of troops is always dependent on a good 
administration, a great responsibility should be imposed on 
commanders of corps, but at the same time they should be 
intrusted with great powers; their operations should be 
overlooked, but the direction of these operations should be 
conceded to them. The mere responsibility to the opinion 
of their soldiers will be a guarantee for their zeal. Colonels 
detected in prevarication should be punished in an ex- 
emplary manner, but they should be allowed to enjoy the 
credit of any successes they may have obtained. 

In France, corps are not allowed to form reserve ftmds, 
and this is a great mistake. Association has its advantages; 
and an able and intelligent comnaander of a corps, without 
depriving his Soldiers of the enjoyment of any of their 
rights, could and ought to encourage economies. If they are 
prohibited, they will be practised notwithstanding; and as 
they cannot be done openly, they will often be done in a 
mysterious and criminal manner. If, on the contrary, they 
be not only allowed, but ordered, and left to the discretion 
of the commander of the corps, to be employed for the advan- 
tage of the regiment in accidental cases and in cases not 
within the provisions of the regulations, great encouragement 
will thereby be given, and the Colonels will take the credit 
of an arrangement, the honour of which will accrue to th^n. 

Two very important brsMaches of administration, viz., the 
hospitals and commissariat, are feulty in almost all the 
European armies. An enlightened government should en- 
deavour to establish them on new principles; the art of 
war would thereby secure great and direct advantages, and 
the welfare and conservation of the men would also gain by 
it. I shall begin with the commissariat. 
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Section L — On Commissariat. 

In treating of the victualling of troops, I shall only 
speak of supplying bread ; it alone presents any difficulties, 
since supplies of living cattle can always be within reach of 
the consumers. 

The difficulty of distributing bread with regularity to 
the troops is one of the greatest embarrassments of war. It 
is incomprehensible that so many distinguished commanders, 
who from this reason have been foiled or impeded in the 
execution of their projects, have not succeeded in solving so 
important, a problem. The Romans solved it; but, in 
general, their wars did not require such rapid movements 
as modem warfare. 

I believe that there is a way in which the difficulty can 
be overcome in a perfectly satisfactory manner, and the 
change I am about to suggest would have a powerful 
influence on the art of war. 

In order to receive with regularity the distribution of 
bread by means of the commissariat, the army must be 
either stationary or retreating, either remaining at the same 
^ distance from its magazines or approaching them. K, when 
marching forwards, it constantly increases the distance from 
its magazines, the operation is impracticable for any admin*^ 
istrator, however clever he may be, for the convoys cannot 
go faster than the army, and they follow it at always the 
same distance as at the time of setting out; at each fresh 
dispatch of a convoy, the distance being greater, the diffi- 
culty becomes greater. 

In a war of invasion the troops can only live on the 
resources of the country they are traversing ; but the time 
required for making the bread in inhabited places, the 
ordinary inadequacy of the milk and the ovens, or their 
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great distance from the spot, render the local resources very 
incomplete, and the scanty supply resulting therefrom is the 
cause of great suffering and disorder. Now, on the main- 
tenance of order in every sense and manner depends the 
safety of armies. 

The only efficacious method of ensuring to the soldier 
regularity in his means of subsistence, is to trust him to 
provide it for himself, according to some fixed rules. I 
have made the experiment, and the result was completely 
satisfactory. 

War is not made in a desert ; or, if it should be so for a 
short time, special arrangements are necessary. War is 
usually carried on in inhabited countries ; and where people 
are, there must be grain to feed them. The problem to be 
solved is, therefore, to use the grain of which the granaries 
are full. 

The great difficulty is to reduce the grain to flour, as I 
shaU explain presently. Mills are required to grind the 
com: life would be supported with flour alone, without 
converting it into bread; death by starvation is possible 
amid heaps of com. 

When hand-labour is scarce and dear, there is an 
advantage in employing powerful machines in manufactures, 
and in centralising the work; but when hand-labour is 
abundant, and costs nothing, it is best to follow an opposite 
course. By transferring the work from the centre to the 
circumference it is facilitated, and by intrusting it to those 
who are to benefit by it, we can be sure that it will be 
executed with zeal and punctuality. That granted, it is 
evident that soldiers' arms may be employed without 
inconvenience, and that it will be to their advantage to 
receive as a recompense for their labour the price that that 
labour would cost at the time. 
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How does it happen that in a campaign soldiers are 
never without soup, when they have meat, bread, and pots? 
The reason is that they make it themselves. If a commis- 
sary were to attempt to have it made for a whole division, or 
even a Colonel for a regiment, the soldiers would never 
have any soup when on the move. 

I wish to apply to bread the method that is used with 
regard to soup, and the soldier will never be without it 
I propose giving portable mills to the army. I adopted 
this plan in a campaign in Spain, and it succeeded perfectly. 
The army of Portugal, in 1812, lived in this way for six 
months; the only inconvenience felt was that the grind- 
ing surfaces soon got spoiled. This was remedied by 
supplying others of better temper ; some of these were very 
durable. 

Napoleon, hearing of those results, was struck, in the 
midst of the miseries of the Russian campaign — with the 
advantages of the plan — and he ordered a large number of 
these mills to be made for the grand army. Five hundred 
were sent to him; they arrived at Smolensk at the same 
time as the army, on its return from Moscow. But then 
there were no longer arms to move them, nor soldiers to 
profit by them. 

The following are the requisite qualities of these mills: — 

Ist. They should be suflSeiently light to be carried by a 

soldier, who should be taken off duty for that 

purpose — considering its importance — if the 

regular means of transport should fail. 

2nd. They should be capable of being turned by a single 

man. 
3rd. They should produce good flour, and four hours' 
work at one should suffice for the wants of a 
Company. 
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The mills of the army of Portugal turned out thirty 
pounds of good flour per hour. It has been objected to thiB | 

system that the rules of the service require the bran to be 
separated from the flour, and that this operation complicates 
the process. To this I reply, that experiments made with 
care have proved the uselessness of removing the bran' with | 

wheat of good quality. 

Even with wheat of mediocre quality, but pure and 
unadulterated, the bread is always good. When the com- 
missariat supplies bad bread, the soldier must take it and 
eat it, because he would starve while waiting for a fresh 
supply ; but when the wheat given out to him is fall of 
dust or other foreign substance, it can be cleansed before it 
is used, and then the soldier will always have good bread 
to eat. So that, in this respect, his condition will be im- 
proved, and it will be still more so by the wages he receives 
for his labour, whether they be given in money or in 
increased rations. 

But great would be the gain of the commissariat : in j 

ordinary times it would be greatly simplified, and in time 
of war its service would be rendered easy. At present it 
costs a commander more trouble of mind to secure the 
means of subsistence for his troops than to do anything 
else, and his combinations are constantly thwarted and 
rendered nugatory, owing to failures in the regular dis- 
tribution of bread. 

We have thus a solution not only of the problem of 
supplying troops with their indispensable food, but of that 
of furnishing them with bread properly so called. A mode 
has been invented of constructing ovens in any kind of 
soil, by means of a simple excavation, entailing four 
hours' labour only, where two hours afterwards bread may 
be baked. Thus at each bivouac, flour is made in sufficient 
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qiuuititj for a day's consumption; and at eveiy resting 
place ovens are made in the floor of a peasant's hut and 
bread is baked before it is required. With this arrange- 
ment the feeding of the army takes place as it were 
Bpontaneottsly ; the commissariat is no more occupied with 
these details than every man is with maintaining the 
circulation of his blood : it is the consequence of a principle 
in constant action. 

In times of peace, the government will have stores of 
wheat which it will give out to the troops. The same 
would take place during a defensive war. In a war of 
invasion, each regiment would receive daily from the 
administrative powers of the coimtry it is traversing, or 
would take from the granaries of the inhabitants the wheat 
it requires. But this should be a habit contracted and 
carried out in times of peace ; for, as a principle, the habits 
of peace should resemble as much as possible those of war ; 
and this is especially true when it is a question of the 
introduction of a great change. 

Section 11.— On Hospitals. 

^Nothing is more sad than the spectacle often presented 
in the army by military hospitals. On a class of men who 
have so many claims to attention, the care bestowed is 
often very incomplete. Their life is one of devotion; 
sufferings, fatigues and dangers are what they have to look 
forward to. The noblest feelings animate their breasts, 
and these generous fellows love their chiefs, if they are 
only just in the exercise of their authority. Such is the 
spirit inherent in the warrior ; and such a spirit belongs 
•especially to the French soldier, who is a stranger to none 
of the honourable feelings of mankiad. 
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There are, no doubt, vices and evil passions in armies, 
as there are in all assemblages of men ; but there are also 
to be found instances of the most exalted virtues. There* 
fore the preservation of sick and wounded soldiers is a duty 
commanded by conscience and humanity. It is at the same 
time of great importance for the government as well as for 
the commander, for a preponderating number of soldiers is 
an element of success, and to replace them by recruits, aa 
expensive process in itself, is far from compensating for 
those lost. Besides, tlie knowledge that if wounded he will 
receive the best care, inspires the good soldier with confi- 
dence and energy on the field of battle. 

It might be advisable to attempt to change the spirit 
of the hospital administration, to devise some mode of 
recompense more noble than pecuniary emolument, to 
develop more elevated and worthier sentiments, in order 
the better to sustain courage and devotion. 

K the functions of those to whom is confided the care of 
the sick and wounded were exalted, ennobled, and rewarded 
by public opinion, and by the pleasure that the exercise 
of charity and the sentiment of piety bestow, there would 
assuredly thence result a great gain to the sufferers. The 
mode of accomplishing this would be to confide to a 
religious fraternity, conversant with the minor functions of 
surgery and medicine, the care of military hospitals ; not 
their administration, properly so called, nor the manage- 
ment of the funds, but a monopoly of the charge of the 
patients and the direction of the hospital. 

A body of hospitaller firiars, bound for life or for a 
limited time, under the direction of honoured chiefs, should 
be intrusted with the care of the wards and the nursing of 
the patients. There should be paid assistants under their 
orders for the coarsest and most laborious work, but still in 
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urgent cases no work should be considered beneath the 
chie& themselves. The spirit of charity would support 
them in their labours. A detachment of these respectable 
friarSy to whom a number of sick was confided, would never 
abandon them. Their presence would inspire the patients 
with hope and consolation, and their holy services exercised 
for the benefit of all, enemies as well as Mends, would be 
their safeguard with all European armies, should the fortune 
of war deliver them into their hands. 

The world's esteem and the approbation of their own 
consciences ought to be particularly their reward. A wisely 
regulated hierarchy would establish blind obedience in this 
body, devoted to the practice of the most touching virtues. 
The commander of the army would occasionally invite the 
superior of the hospitaller friars to his table, and assign 
him the place of honour; he would thus donfer honour on all 
the inferior members of the fraternity, and would pay them 
with this precious money, whose value may be increased 
tenfold accordingly as it is judiciously employed. 

Thus the service of the hospitals would be performed 
by three bodies : — 

Ist. The medical men, physicians and surgeons. 

2nd. The hospital corps that furnishes the material, 
disposes of the funds, and supplies the provisions 
and medical stores. 

3rd. The hospitaller friars charged with the duty of 
nursing and tending the patients. 

This last body, constituting a kind of living and 
energetic controlling staff for the correction . of all the 
mistakes the administration, properly so called, might 
make^ would be at all times a guarantee for regularity and 
order. 

The knights of Malta originated in the cares bestowed 

G 
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on the pilgrims who resorted to Jerusalem, and charity was 
their first watchword. The anarchy and disorder of the 
places where they were established forced them to arm 
themselves for their own defence ; and while continuing to 
"be hospitallers they became soldiers. 

Courage and the profession of arms have always had 
and will never cease to enjoy an iclai which naturally 
delights the multitude, and liieir military character having 
gained the ascendency, the hospitallers changed their 
nature. They were originally called into existence by the 
wants of a certain state of society ; and the fraternity I 
would wish to see established would do much to improve the 
condition of that numerous body of men who in Europe 
form an energetic and truly patriotic part of every nation. 

It would be easy to lay down the conditions of the 
administration and of the service of the hospitals ; but to 
do so would be foreign to the plan I have proposed to 
myself to follow. 

I have long been revolving this idea in my mind, struck 
by the disorders I "witnessed during the Empire. Under 
the Restoration it was not practicable in consequence of 
the suspicions it would have given rise to; but now, 
perhaps, it might be usefully and successfully carried into 
execution. What advantage the army of Africa might 
derive from its adoption ! 

I am quite alive to the objections that might be made 
to establishments of this sort, and to the difficulty of pre- 
serving harmony among three rival bodies working together 
for the same object ; but there are already two which are 
far from being harmonious, and a third without adding 
much to the complications would be of great use in en- 
li^cj:htening the authorities. 

1 am also well aware that this institution may be made 
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the subject of ridicule ; but that I could readily brave, 
sustained bj the conviction that it would contribute to 
improve the soldier's lot; a most important object, as I 
think, in the interests not onlj of the military service, but 
of humanity at large. 

Of late years, however, the service of the hospitals has 
been improved by giving a militaty organisation to those 
employed in them. Degrees of rank, as among the troops, 
ensure future promotion to those who do their work well, 
and introduces a system of order, surveillance and discipline ; 
a kind of feeling of honour should thence spring up and 
authority will be more easily exercised. Good effects 
should follow from this. 

Generally speaking, military organisation secures a 
regular action of the authorities at all times ; it constitutes 
essentially a potent means for maintaining order ; it may 
always be successfully employed, if we desire to act upon 
assemblages of men intended to work towards the same 
end; and the more confusion there exists among the 
primary elements, the more profit and advantage shall we 
derive from military organisation. 

One word more about hospitals. 

Miserable and mendacious calculations of economy 
respecting the daily cost of a man in hospital have often 
led to too great restrictions in the number of these esta- 
blishments; and the desire to impose upon others those 
cares which are our duty, lead to their too frequent clearing 
out. * Nothing can be more disastrous than these two 
systems when they are not necessitated by imperious con- 
siderations, such as the vicinity of the enemy or the absolute 
want of means. In ordinary circumstances it is impossible 
to make hospitals too accessible to the troops, nor can the 
patients be too much divided. In general, diseases of a simple 
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character get well in a few dayfl if they are treated at once. 
They becpme aggravated if the patients have to be trana- 
ported to a great distance ; and the long return journeys, 
after recovery, exhaust men who are still weak and cause 
relapses that another journey may render fatal. Thus by 
multiplying hospitals and rendering them accessible to 
troops, we promote recovery, prevent diseases becoming 
aggravated, and patients being weakened; and we avoid 
the inconvenience caused by those contagious diseases so 
often the cause of the greatest ravages. 

By this system more money is apparently spent, but 
the result is actually a great economy. 

This is the system I have always pursued, and the 
troops under my charge have always flourished under it. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ON MILITABY JUSTICE, AND ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
THE TRIBUNALS. 

THE sociid state cannot subsist if the conditions of its 
existence are not fulfilled. This is true of an army 
which offers the ez:ample of a private society, subject to 
special rales and manners. In order to discover the prin- 
ciple capable of solving our question, I inquire first what 
characterizes military justice, and I find that it is the 
complement of the means of discipline. To whose hands 
ought it to be confided? To the hands of those who are 
charged with the maintenance of discipline, who every day 
feel the need of it, perform its duties, and are those most 
interested in it Therefore it is the officers on active 
service to whom alone this care should be entrusted. 

However, it was not always thus; during the revolution 
there were created military judges, civilians who accompa- 
nied the army. The error of such appointments was soon 
perceived; the consequences were disastrous, and court- 
martials were established such as those of the present day. 

In 1829, an endeavour was made to make a reform in 
this matter, and a new law on military justice was pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Peers. 

A commission, composed of men of eminence, but 

» unacquainted with military affairs, proposed to substitute 

for the temporary court-martials permanent military tri- 
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bunals, presided over by general officers. This novel plan, 
by establishing a military magistracy distinct from the 
army, properly so called, would have had all the inconve- 
niences of the system temporarily adopted under the re- 
public, and would moreover have degraded in the eyes of 
the troops the character of the generals, who are essentially 
fighting men, and who ought by their presence to excite 
ideas of glory and reward, and not thoughts of crime and 
punishment. ^ 

Military justice is not established in an absolute way on 
principles of morality, it has necessity for its basis. 

Doubtless in the eyes of every sensible man, in the 
point of view of morality and the protection of the person, 
there is a great difference between a thief and a soldier 
who disobeys and insults his chief in a moment of passion. 
And yet the punishment of the soldier is much more 
severe; for the satisfaction of society it is sufficient in 
many cases to send the former to the galleys, whereas the 
army would be ruined if the latter were not put to death ; 
for, were he not, from that moment all the bonds of au- 
thority would be loosened, and the military edifice, whose 
foundations are respect and submission, would tumble to 
pieces without this support. 

There is thus a great difference betwixt civil and 
military justice. The latter appears barbarous, but it is 
indispensable, and its execution can only be guaranteed by 
those whose very existence depends on it 

As the battalion forms the fighting unit for the troops, 
the regiment forms the social military unit, the family and 
the tribe. The colonel, the head of this society, is invested 
with a sort of magisterial function which should watch over 
its preservation. 

In him is vested the power to punish ; it is his place to 
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secure fox each prompt and impartial justice, to preserve 
order day by day, and see to the execution of the laws on 
which this order reposes. So when regular armies were 
first formed, each regiment had its own tribunal under the 
ptesidency of its colonel, and even at that time it was not 
only a necessity but a right, for each colonel, being the 
contractor of his regiment, required extensive legal powers 
in order to secure the obedience of his subordinates. 

Regimental tribunals still exist in many of the great 
armies of Europe. Immediately available for the trial of 
offenders, their action can always be felt without delay. 
This consideration is of such immense importance, that this 
system is probably preferable to that adopted in France 
Und Bussia, of tribunals established by divisions only. 

The motive that has influenced the legislator is easily 
understood; he wished to protect the accused &om the 
personal passions of their chiefs by letting them be tried by 
a tribunal composed principally of officers strangers to their 
regiments. On the other hand these officers, being in 
active service and employed among the troops, it is certain 
that their judgment, given without prejudice, would be as 
severe as the welfare of the service required, for the pre- 
siding colonel would do in the interest of another regiment 
what would hereafter be done by another colonel for his 
own regiment ; the welfare of the army would always be 
held in view. 

In every court-martial there is a representative of each 
rank. This is a tribute paid to the feeling of duty which 
is observable equally in all degrees of the mUitary hierarchy, 
and it is a guarantee for the accused, who have thus one or 
more of their equals among the judges. This arrangement 
is attended with no danger; for indulgence, were it to 
be dreaded, is much more likely to be found among the 
superior than the inferior ranks. 
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In conclusion, this I would remark, that for every 
reason military tribunals should be composed exclusively 
of individuals in active service, and belonging to the corps 
placed under their jurisdiction. 

Another arrangement would perhaps be desirable in 
military justice ; it exists in the Austrian army, and seems 
to me to be attended with salutary results. The right of 
pardon, and of commutation of sentence, is not the pre- 
' rogative of the Sovereign, but of the proprietory colonel of 
the regiment, who usually delegates it to the colonel com- 
manding. There are so many circumstances that may 
militate in favour of a soldier guilty of insubordination (it 
is generally for faults of that character that pardon is 
granted), the chiefe on the spot are so favourably placed 
for judging of the advisability or not of an act of clemency, 
that I believe it would be advantageous to give this pre- 
rogative, not to the colonel, but to the general commanding 
the division or the corps d^arm(e. 

In the present state of affairs, a brave soldier, whose 
life all are anxious to save, is sacrificed to the rigour of 
the law; or, in order to save him, there is a denial of 
justice — two equally disagreeable alternatives. 



PART THIRD. 



ON THE VAKIOUS OPERATIONS OF 
WAR 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE DIFFERENT ARMS. 

THE troops of the different arms should be separately 
organised, in order to receive the nniform instruction 
proper to each, and to be animated by a suitable spirit. 

This principle has sometimes been neglected in the 
formation of kgionsy but never with good results. The 
officers in command .of these corps, being best acquainted 
with the arm in which they have originally served, alWays 
jgive it the preference and devote most attention to it. 
Thus it would be absolutely impossible to provide for the 
instruction required by the artillery, without multiplying 
infinitely the necessary establishments such as the practice 
ground, the schools and batteries of all kinds. In fact, the 
artillery should be all united in one garrison if possible, in 
order that all may receive the same instruction. Were 
that so, the government could devote more money to this 
"object, since a larger number of individuals would be 
instructed. I promised this when at the head of the French 
Artillery, but considerations of administration and economy, 
'supported by local interests, prevented the adoption of this 
change. 

But if in time of peace the various arms should be 
separated in order to carry out the special instruction 
required by each, in time of war they should be combined. 

It is by their judicioua and skilful admixture that the 
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best results are obtained ; thej mutually support each other 
and act in concert. By keeping together the same corps 
during several campaigns under the same commander, an 
esprit de corps is created and thereby a useful homogeneity. 
Thus troops acquire their highest possible value. The 
legion of the Komans is the first instance of this combination 
which assuredly was a main cause of their triumphs. " A 
God," says Vegetius, *^ inspired them with the idea." 

In the middle ages, in the succeeding times, and even 
up to our own days, the greatest generals never thought of 
imitating the Bomans in this. Frederic the Great himself 
never thought of it. The first attempt was made in the French 
army towards the end of the seven years war, under Marshal 
de Broglie, and to this general belongs the glory of giving 
practical effect to this profound thought But it niever be- 
came an established plan untU the commencement of the 
wars 6f the Bepublic It is the greatest of the revolutions 
the art of war has undergone in modem times. 

The in£Eintry was formerly organised in brigades under 
the orders, when in formation, of two or three generals, one 
of whom commanded the centre and the others the wings. 
The cavaby was also divided and placed under the wings, 
and the subordinate commands were distributed for the day 
of battle. All the generals usually resided at head«-quarters, 
and were in turn entrusted with the command of detach* 
ments. K the general-in-chief wished to confide the 
temporary command of an expedition to a more able general 
or to one in whom he had more confidence than the one 
whose turn it was, he could not depart from the order of the 
list, so he was forced either to put off the operation, or to 
send out a number of detachments on fictitious grands, in 
order to employ all those whose turn came before the one he 
wished to employ. The detachments being returned, the 
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troops separated, and the brigades were assigned to their 
respectives quarters by the officers of the staff. Under such 
a system, how could a large army move — get into formation 
and fight? Sometimes whole days were occupied in merely 
getting into order of battle. The smallest movement often 
caused conftision, and the artillery of position brought out 
of the park for the battle, and sometimes in battery the 
day before, was brought back to the park after action. 

This barbarous and absurd system was altered during 
our first wars; and very soon all the European armies 
followed our example, by adopting the new organization 
which renders the troops moveable and always ready to 
fight. In consequence, a commander had the means of 
easily making those combinations which circumstances 
demanded, and his genius suggested. 

In the army, the fixed unit which should never vary, 
but whose strength may be greater or less, is the division. 
It is usually composed of two brigades, — each two, and 
sometimes three regiments strong ; and of two batteries of 
artillery, and of a corps of mounted troops, 700 or 800 
strong. It has its complete administration ; it is, in fact, 
an army on a small scale. It may accordingly operate by 
its own resources : it may act independently : march, feed 
itself, and fight ; or it may readily assume the part assigned 
to it on the day of battle. 

It was in this way that the French army was organised 
in the first immortal Italian campaign, and for several years 
afterwards. Later, Napoleon having formed corps d^armee^ 
withdrew the cavalry from the divisions, and contented him- 
self with applying to these corps d*armee the principles of 
the legion. But in the corps d^armee^ the cavalry is too 
far from the divisions ; it is not within reach of the fighting 
infantry generals : in many cases it is unable to take timely 
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advantage of the disorders that occur among the enemy^ 
By-aVid-bje I shall refer to the corps cCarm6e^ and to the 
circumstances that authorised, indeed I may say, necessitated 
their formation. 

The division is then the unit in the army, the primary 
element, by means of which the three anna are bound 
closely together ; but this does not meet all the wants of an 
army. 

Each arm, after having been accessory, should become 
in turn the principal, because there are circumstances in 
'which it is desirable to produce a certain effect. Thus, 
reserves of cavalry are indispensable, either to fight masses 
of cavalry, or to be hurled against ill-supported bodies of 
infantry, or to cover infantry in disorder, or to storm 
batteries, &c. 

This cavalry should be supported by an artillery be- 
longing to it, and capable of assisting, according to circum- 
stances, to attain the desired result. Here the cavahy is 
the principal and the artillery accessory. But the turn of 
the latter comes during the battle; the reserve artillery, 
employed to produce a great effect at a given moment and 
at a certain point, becomes all at once the principal arm, it 
crushes the enemy with its fire ; then comes the infantry, 
which completes the disorder ; and the cavalry finishes the 
work of destruction and ensures the victory. 

I shall not enter into details, to show what are the 
circumstances in which artillery is called on to play its 
part alone, but I have said enough to prove that each arm 
should be in its turn accessory and principal ; and if the 
artillery is intended to act on an isolated point, the infantry 
and cavalry destined to protect it, and to ensure its safety, 
should be subordinated to it in all the movements. 

But the cavahy reserves, important as they are, should 
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not be above a certain strength on a given point ; beyond 
certain limits, the ablest commander cannot manage them ; 
and moreover, too many horses assembled together cannot 
find the means of subsistence. 

I reckon 6,000 mounted troops to be the outside number 
capable of being managed ; with this number we should be 
able to succeed in all that is reasonable to attempt on the 
field of batde with cavalry. 

Napoleon, in his latter campaigns, organised corps of 
cavalry composed of three divisions, amounting to at least 
12,000 men. This was a monstrous idea, without any 
useful application on the battle-field ; it was the cause of 
immense losses without fightihg. These large bodies of 
mounted troops were never good for anything but to make 
an extraordinary show, and strike spectators with astonish- 
ment. 

The organization of armies demands divisions, and re- 
serves of each arm. I allude to armies of moderate strength, 
for large armies require, in addition, another element of 
order and of action. This is obtained by forming the troops 
into corps d^arm6e; that is to say, that it is requisite to 
establish fixed commands, intermediate between the com- 
mander-in-chief and the generals of divisions. 

An army of 100,000, composed of ten or twelve divi- 
sions, would be difficult to manage were it not organized 
into corps d*arm4e ; for confusion would soon result firom 
the excessive number of independent units, able to manoeuvre 
fi*eely in obedience to a general direction given by the com- 
mander-in-chief. Hence the need of forming aggregations 
of divisions, in order to simplify the dispositions of the 
command-in-chief was soon felt; and, two, three, or four 
divisions were joined together. Thus, an army composed 
as I have indicated is parted into fom- fractions, the com- 
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mander-in-chief can move them easily, he has at his 
disposition four corps, three of which form his line of battle, 
and the fourth his reserve. 

In all degrees of the military hierarchy, the exercise of 
the command is fitcilitated in proportion to the smallness of 
the number of immediate subordinates the chief has to deal 
with. The corps d^armie being small armies should have 
an organization conformably to the principles I have estab- 
lished, and be composed — 

1st. Of three divisions, in which the various arms are 
combined ; 

2nd. Qf a cavalry reserve, supported by horse artillery ; 

3rd. Of an artillery reserve. 

The reserves, which are meant to be sent in all direc- 
tions,* ought to be very mcbile; and the artillery reserve, 
which has often to take post at great distances, should be 
mounted artillery. 

Thus the ordinary artillery, which is organized so as to 
be extremely mobile^ will serve along with the infantry 
divisions, and the horse artillery will be attached exclusively 
to the service of the cavalry and of the reserves. 

The organization which I have described is suited for 
the existing armies ; it is the necessary consequence of the 
nature of the arms and of the mode in which war is now- 
a-days made ; and the fractional parts into which the army 
is divided are designed to facilitate the exercise of the com- 
mand. But there are various kinds of command, and they 
change their character according to the number of soldiers. 

If a General fights with 10,000 men, he ought to be in 
the midst of his troops, and often exposed to the fire of 
small arms. 

If a General is in command of 30,000 men, he directs 
the movements of his troops and reserves, and though he is 
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usuallj, except in extraordinary cases, beyond the range 
of musketry, 'he must be constantly within that of cannon, 
and he must remain within the space where the balls 
fell. 

If a General directs 80,000 or 100,000 men, he fixes the 
plan, and gives his orders before the battle ; sets the troops 
in movement, and awaits the issue of events in a central 
position. During the action^ he bevx)mes a kind of provi- 
dence : he is ready with instructions for unforeseen cases, 
and he provides remedies for great accidents. He ought to 
expose himself before the battle, in order to see for himself, 
and to judge with precision of the state -of things ; having 
fulfilled these duties, he gives his orders, and lets eacji play 
the part assigned to him. If things go well, he has nothing 
else to do; if accidents occur, he should meet them by 
combinations within his power; if things go very badly, 
and a catastrophe is imminent, he should place himself at 
the head of the last troops that he launches against the 
enemy, and his presence at that momentous period, will 
give them an impulse and produce a moral effect that will 
double their value. 

It was after this fashion that Napoleon commanded. As 
his operations were almost always crowned with success, 
and the armies he commanded very large, he rarely exposed 
himself to immediate danger. But at Lutzen, there having 
arisen a great crisis, which was very perilous from the 
nature of the army, composed as it was of young s jldiers, 
he rallied his troops in person before Kaya, and led them 
to the charge under a murderous fire. 

From what I have said above, the principles which have 
served as the basis for the creation of ranks, are apparent. 
It has been endeavoured to assimilate them to the natural 
commands, so that a general should have a well marked 

H 
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social poBitioii as regards his subordinates^ always superior 
to them, even when not engaged in actual service. 

France is the only country where, to the great detri- 
ment of the service, there exists no intermediate grade 
between those of lieutenant-general and marshal, for the 
command of corps d'armie. The dignity of marshal is 
suited only for a command-in-chief, and sad experience has 
taught that several marshals in one army, acting under the 
orders of one of them, almost always occasion great mis- 
fortunes, in consequence of the disagreement and insubor- 
dination prevailing among them. It required an emperor, 
a great soldier himself, to command an army, the large 
portions of which were entrusted to marshals. It is true 
that corps were often under the orders of lieutenant-generals, 
to whom the temporary title of general-in-chief was given, 
and who received a commission to command. I should 
also add that any one who had been so employed once was 
never afterwards appointed to the command of a simple 
division. But the grade being always the same, it is 
inconvenient to establish such relations voluntarily and 
without necessity. 

As authority, necessary in all the relations of life, is 
supremely necessary among troops, and as it is essential 
that the chiefs, from him who commands an army, down to 
him who commands a company, should be replaced as soon 
as they disappear, it was requisite to establish as a principle 
the right of seniority to the command. But the accidental 
exercise of this right by the fortuitous result of the accidents 
of wars (all must be convinced of its necessity here) is a 
very different thing from the delegation of superior autho- 
rity, without change of rank by the will of the sovereign 
when he is free to choose as he lists. 

It offends one's self-esteem to have to obey one's equal, 
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more especially if he is one's junior ; and self-love, the 
cause of so much good and so much evil, has immense sway 
in the profession of arms, is in feet its very life. 

An army composed of men destitute of self-esteem 
would be worthless ; it is because they are fall of it that 
the French are each good soldiers; and it is thus that 
soldiers drawn from large towns, where self-esteem is more 
active, though they are inferior in strength and health, are 
often greatly superior in valour to those obtained from rural 
districts. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE WABS. 

I HAVE said before^ and I repeat it^ that the movements 
in war, be it offensive or defensive, ought always to be 
based upon a calculation of time and Vlistance. But the 
applications of this principle are easier in defensive than in 
offensive war. 

In the latter the combinations are vaster, the conditions 
more variable, the elements of the calculation more uncer- 
tain. At each moment we may be forced to change parts, 
to abandon an attack in order to defend ourselves and 
escape great perils. It requires accordingly greater genius 
in order to be always ready to vary our designs and exe- 
cute new combinations. 

In defensive war, the theatre is more restricted; we 
operate on known ground, the nature of which we can 
appreciate exactly. The combinations being fewer in 
number it is easier to arrange and to prepare them. In 
offensive war genius must supply the place of experience 
and must guess at the nature of the country we are about 
to operate in : the points of supports on which we rely vary 
and sometimes disappear altogether. In defensive war we 
act on ground prepared and studied ; we have fixed pivots 
of operation, everything may be calculated on with pre- 
cision. Superior genius is therefore more necessary for 
offensive war, whilst great professional knowledge, a talent 
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for selecting judiciously our points of support, extreme 
foresight, and indefatigable activity may suffice for the 
wants of defensive war. ' 

Still this war is far from being easy, and all the more 
because properly speaking one is not reduced to act on the 
defensive unless the means at one's disposal are inferior to 
those of the enemy. Now, in modem warfare, supposing 
an equality of arms of instruction and of experience, 
numbers go for much. The difference betwixt one army 
and another in any one campaign, depends chiefly on the 
morale; and here the appreciation is not influenced by 
professional rules, but by that sublime part of the art 
which implies a knowledge of the human heart, the move- 
ments of which %re so rapid and so mysterious. 

After having stated the principle that should govern 
the movements of armies, it can only be developed by 
examples. Instruction is to be found in the study of the 
most remarkable compaigns. Dogmatic teaching rests on 
facts. We may select for this purpose reverses as well as 
successes, describing in the recital of each event the com- 
bination and accidents that distinguished it 

,The preference should be given to the events of our 
own time for study; the examples will be better under- 
stood, the circumstances better known. Moreover, with 
the progress made by the art of war, with the actual and 
ever-increasing mobility of armies, that which was formerly 
impossible is now-ardays easy. 

The wars of former times which may still be studied 
with advantage are those of Frederick 11. It is true that 
the examples of that time are not at all applicable to the 
present day, so many changes having taken place ; but it is 
in reference to the moral aspects of war, that this great 
captain deserves to be studied. When we see Frederick 
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beaten at Hochkirchen with the loss of 200 guns, merely 
fall back two leagues on the Spree, take up position there, 
and brave the menaces of his victorious enemy, we ask in 
vain for a solution of a mysteiy which no one now-a-days 
can understand 

When we consider the weakness of Frederick's re- 
sources, we are compelled to ask how it was that in 
the presence of such numerous eneoiies and during so 
many years he was able to support and to recruit his 
armies? Of a truth, we know not which to admire most, 
his victories or his fertility in resources and in his power of 
maintaining himself. 

The long wars of our times, the great events which they 
offer for our consideration, all the circum|ftances attending 
which we ought to weigh well, deserve to be studied in the 
armies of the enemy as well as in our own. 

The first campaign of the revolution presents nothing, 
either on our own side, or that of our adversaries, but what 
is deserving of censure, as we may convince ourselves by 
reading the first volume of the Memoirs of Marshal Grouvion 
Saint-Cyr, which in this respect is fraught with great 
interest. 

The operations of the Archduke Charles in 1796, con- 
fronting the French armies of the Sambre and Meuse, 
and of the Ehine, are the first example of operations 
systematically combined on a large scale ; accordingly we 
cannot bestow too much study on the work of this Prince, 
where his principles are established with a frill account of 
the operations, and of the motives that guided them. All 
the great principles of war are there laid down, whilst they 
find their application in the facts there recorded. 

But the campaigns that demand the greatest study are 
those ofihe French Army in Italyin 1796 and 1797. In them 
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we find the greatest exactitude in the calculations^ correctness 
in the moyements, together with a profound acquaintance 
with men and things. 

There never was such an admirable^ such a perfect war. 
It is art in action in the most sublime manner. With 
moderate means immense results were obtained. 

This war^ that scarcely lasted a jear, offers models of 
every description ; offensive operations ably and audaciously 
conducted ; defensive operations where inferior forces 
invariably repulsed superior forces, often securing the 
superiority of numbers on the field of battle ; a war which, 
by the ability of its direction and the vigour of its execu- 
tion, brought about an unexampled series of victories. It 
was in truth an immortal epoch when prodigies were per- 
formed surpassing anything that has ever been done before 
or since ; for throughout that long series of combats, in 
the midst of so many and various movements it is 
impossible to detect a single fault — a single instance of 
forgetfulness of the true principles of the art. 

At the opening of the campaign, the French army, 
scarcely 30,000 strong, destitute of everything, had not 
completed its preparations when it was forced to commence 
operations, as the enemy was marching on Genoa, in order 
to cover that stronghold. The enemy's army, more than 
60,000 strong, but composed of troops of two different 
nations, was attacked. The Austrians were beaten, pursued, 
and very soon held in check by a single division. The 
French army threw itself on the Piedmontese : complete 
and rapid success spread confusion and discouragement 
among the Allies, and the King of Sardinia made peace. 

By a forced march the French Army surprised the 
passage of the Po, which, from want of means, it would 
have been unable to cross in the face of an enemy. By an 
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energetic effort it crossed the Adda. Milan opened its 
gates. Shortly afterwards an entire province was in insur- 
rection; the insurrection was repressed. The army, which 
had scarcely slackened its march for an instant, forced the 
passage of the Mincio, gained the Adige, and took up a 
defensive position, covering the conquests made in less than 
50 days. The enemy formed successive armies, which 
made impotent attacks on ours. Mantua fell ; we marched 
on Vienna, and peace was concluded. 

Nothing could be more useful for the instruction of 
officers who desire to devote themselves to the study of war 
on a grand scale, and of military conceptions of a superior 
order, than a work on this memorably campaign, giving the 
details and the documents connected with it. To these 
should be added commentaries explaining the reasons for 
the various movements, showing their spirit and their 
results. The campaign of 1805, so brilliant, so well con- 
ducted, and so remarkable in its issue, favoured, it is true, 
by the immense and almost incredible faults of our adver-^ 
saries ; that of 1806, which completes it, and lastly, that 
of 1809, might be the subject of a special study, and of 
instructive commentaries; for it is impossible to admire 
too much this grand period of Napoleon's career. 

But we must pass over in silence the wars of the 
Spanish Peninsula, and of the subsequent period, or at 
least mention them only to point out their faults, and to 
show that Napoleon deserved to be forsaken by fortune 
when he proved faithless to the true principles of war, 
which up to that time he had always respected. This 
accumulation of men and of means was useless. Dating 
from that period of sad memory, except at Lutzen and 
Bautzen, we no longer recognise Napoleon in any of his 
campaigns. 
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However, a sort of revival occurred later. The great 
Captain was himself again in 1814; but opinion only 
fought for him there ; he had no longer an army. We 
were scarcely one to ten. In his movements betwixt the 
Seine and the Mame, Napoleon never had at his command 
more than a fragmentary force of 35,000 men. My corps, 
which had the sole glory of the combats of Champ- Aubert, 
Vauchamps, Montmirail, and the second affair at Gu^-&-- 
Tr^me, never amounted to 4,000 men, the remains of 52 
different battalions. At Paris, supported by the Duke of 
Treviso, our united forces numbered 14,000 men, whilst the 
enemy had 53,000 men engaged, and 13,000 killed and 
wounded. It was the swan's dying song. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

ON MARCHES AND ENCAMPMENT. 

TOO great precaution cannot be exercised in marches 
within reach of the enemy, nor too much prudence 
displayed in forming encampments. Every one knows how 
the former are performed ; but we should modify, according 
to the nature of the country, the composition of the 
advanced guards and the relative position of the arms of 
which they are composed. 

The object being to get information respecting the 
enemy, and to be aware of his approach, it is advantageous 
to reconnoitre to as great a distance as possible, taking care, 
however, not to compromise the safety of our detachments. 
The vanguard of an army, not in presence of the enemy, 
should be at least a good day's march away from the main 
body of the troops, and that of a divislbn several hours in 
advance. 

light troops should be employed intelligently, and 
should not be spared, for it is especially in this service that 
they are useful K they allow the army to be surprised 
their commander has failed to do his duty. He can offer 
no good excuse for his neglect. In broken and wooded 
countries our precautions must be redoubled. The scouts 
thrown out on the flanks should be supported by detach- 
ments whose business it is to collect them; and these 
detachments should be strong enough to defend, for some 
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time, any defiles that might allow the enemy to tmm our 
anny. 

If we arrange the march of troops sent to reconnoitre 
so that they shall be in the form of a fan, we shall secure 
ourselves £rom anything like a surprise ; and we shall not 
expose the troops, because their point of retreat is always 
on the line of operation of the army. 

On the march, encampments are made in order to rest 
the troops and to satisfy their wants, but not for fighting 
purposes. The best position for an encampment is the 
banks of a stream, because the soldiers have there abundance 
of water at their disposal, and the resources of a con* 
centrated population. But, important as are these con- 
siderations, security must also be attended to, and we must 
not neglect the means of resisting an unforeseen attack and 
a surprise. I do not allude to the guards which ought 
always to cover and envelop the camp ; they are absolutely 
necessary, were it only as police. 

When there is an obstacle the site of the camp should 
be chosen on the nether, and never on the further side of it ; at 
least, as far as regards the greater part of the troops. No 
doubt it would be advantageous, on commencing to march the 
following day, to have pajssed a defile so as to advance more 
easily; but this advantage is fiilly compensated by being 
able to rest in security. If there is no obstacle, or only 
such an obstacle as may be easily turned, a surprise is to be 
apprehended. A numerous body of cavalry m^^y suddenly 
appear as if sprung out of the groimd. In such a case 
security would have to be obtained from the disposition of 
the camp itself. 

There are two modes of encamping ; one by deploying 
the troops, the other by forming them in a mass by bat- 
talions. This latter disposition is by much the preferable 
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one, and offers all sorts of advantages. It is executed as 
follows : — 

A division is placed on two lines, and each battalion is 
formed in mass by grand divisions ; it is separated into two 
demi-battalions in mass by companies. The interval that 
separates the two fractions is equal to the front of a grand 
division, and forms a road at right angles to the line of 
battle of the camp. 

The tents or huts are established on the right and left, 
and their doors are made to open on the road, either 
directly or by means of a transverse lane. When the 
battalion is called to arms, each soldier goes to his company, 
which assembles in the road of the camp, and the battalion 
is at once formed and ready to march. If the impetuosity 
of a large body of cavalry is such that it precipitates itself 
upon the camp, it will find all the troops in a mass, and, as 
it were, entrenched in the midst of their tents and huts. 

Neglect of the above rules waa the cause of a great 
disaster on the 29th of May, 1813, near Haynau in Silesia. 
The division Maison, which had marched all day long, and 
taken up a position without reconnoitering sufficiently, waa 
surprised ; twenty-two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, lying 
in ambush in the neighbouring forest, sallied forth unex- 
pectedly just when the division was settling itself down ; it 
was almost totally destroyed without having been able to 
fight. 

On another occasion, similar negligence on the part of 
the Prussians enabled us to have our revenge and gain an 
easy victory. After the battle of Champ-Aubert (10th 
February, 1814), where my corps cParm6e had by itself 
destroyed or taken almost the entire Bussian corps of 
Olsufieff, the Emperor ordered me to go to Etoges in order 
to cover the army on that side, whilst he marched on Mont- 
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mirail, occupied by the corps of Sacken. Sacken having 
been beaten retreated on Chateau-Thierry, where he passed 
the Mame in order to stay the pursuit of Napoleon, who 
had followed him. During this time, Blticher in person 
advanced with the corps of Kleist and marched on Etoges ; 
on the 13th he prepared to force us to evacuate this advan- 
tageous post, which I pretended I was going to defend, in 
order to delay Bliicher's march. I retreated ; the enemy 
followed us closely, but with great circumspection, and up 
to the evening there had been only some slight skirmish- 
ing with light troops. I took my position on the skirts of 
the forest of Fromentifere, and the enemy encamped at two 
cannon-shot distance &om us. I had announced to Napoleon 
Bliicher's arrival, and had told him of the movement I was 
going to make. I was certain of his speedy return. On 
the 14th, at 4 A.M., I set out in order to get near Mont- 
mirail, and I sent an officer to get tldmgs of the Emperor. 
He had just arrived, and sent to tell me that I might attack 
the enemy when I thought fit, that he was prepared to 
support me. 

In front of the village of Vauchamps, on the side next 
to Paris, there is an advantageous and easily defensible 
position ; it is the slope of the plateau that forms the side 
of the valley in which Vauchamps is situated. On the 
right, a wood a little ahead enables one to take in reverse 
any enemy who should advance without taking the pre- 
caution of first making himself master of it. I caused this 
wood to be occupied quietly ; I deployed my troops on the 
eminence ; I placed my guns in battery, and we waited for 
the enemy. 

Kleist's corps, four times the strength of mine, thought 
it had nothing to fear, and marched with the utmost con- 
fidence, its troops in close columns, and giving themselves no 
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trouble about reconnoitering. Finding the village unoccu- 
pied, Kleist passed through it; but being assailed by a 
murderous fire of artillery, and attacked at once in front 
and on his flanks, his corps was thrown into confusion : it 
fled out of the village in the greatest disorder ; and our 
cavalry falling upon it, we took 4,000 prisoners. From 
that moment the enemy, who was in no regular formation, 
retreated en masse until the evening, when this day so 
brilliant for us, terminated for him in a new catastrophe. 

The victory of Hohenlinden, the glory and the results of 
which were so great, is an event of that nature. The 
column of the centre of the Austrian army which pursued 
the main road, and to which had been joined a large part 
of the artillery of the lateral columns for the purpose of 
facilitating its transport, was in advance of the other 
columns, and it marched without taking sufficient care to 
reconnoitre, owing to the confidence inspired in it by the battle 
of the previous day, and under the belief that the French 
army was in fall retreat. It encountered the latter in the 
very middle of the forest. Being vigorously attacked before 
it was able to make the necessary dispositions for resisting, 
soon taken in flank, this immense column of material was 
carried off, and the battle gained. 

There is no more delicate operation, nor any which 
requires more care than to march across a much wooded 
country with a numerous artillery, in presence of the enemy. 
Desirous though we^may be to meet him, we cannot, under 
such circumstances, take too many precautions to prevent 
ourselves being surprised, for the consequences of the 
slightest negligence are almost always disastrous. 

On the 29th of August, 1813, after the battle of Dresden, 
I was ordered to pursue the enemy's army, the greater part 
of which was retreating by the Attenberg road. Having 
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beaten at Possendorf and at Dippodiswalda the corps which 
covered the movement of concentration, my intention was 
to continue the following day my march on Falkenheim. 
On my arrival at the village of Frauendorf, I learned that 
the enemy occupied a good position at Falkenheim, with a 
strong advanced guard. Before plunging into the forest I 
had to traverse, which 'was occupied by some light troops, 
I caused it to be cleared by 3,000 or 4,000 infantry soldiers 
extended over a large space. Having thus freed it £com the 
enemy, I took up my position on the skirts of the wood 
with my advanced guard, and waited till my whole corps 
joined me. I then rushed out* of the forest with all my 
forces ; in a moment the enemy was overthrown and chased 
from his position, leaving behind almost all his artillery. 

There are also marches executed in presence of the 
enemy with a complete army in battle array, and ready to 
fight, with the design of making the enemy quit a position 
occupied by him. Such marches belong to the movements 
of tactics ; nothing deserves more care, nor requires more 
precautions. 

In order to execute a movement of this character, we 
must have troops highly disciplined, and accustomed to 
manoeuvre, vigilant and active generals, and a commander 
endowed with great foresight. 

The army of Portugal, in 1812, under my command, 
made such a march successfully. 

The French and English armies were encamped on 
both sides of tlie Douro ; the former was inferior to the 
latter by 6,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry. In spite of the 
disproportion of the forces, I had to take the offensive. 1 
was informed by my official correspondence that I should 
not receive any important support ; and on the other hand, 
the English army, which was already superior, could get 
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powerfol reinforcements in a few days from Estremadura, 
by the bridge of Alcantara^ whilst the army of Gallicia, 
which blockaded Astorga, was about to become free to 
operate on my rear owing to the surrender of the town, i 

which, through want of food, was about to open its gates. 
I came to the conclusion that in order to change the state 
of affairs it was necessary I should assume the offensive, 
but with prudence, to manoeuvre in order to force the enemy 
to retreat, and not to fight unless it was unavoidable. The 
passage of the Douro was then resolved and executed. 

The French army, all assembled, encountered next day 
two English divisions at Tordesillas-de-la-Orden, which 
hastily retired. They were closely pursued, and would pro- 
bably have been destroyed in consequence of their isolation, 
if the French cavalry had not been so inferior to that of the 
enemy. 

The two armies found themselves face to face the evening 
of the pursuit, and separated by the Guarena, a marshy brook. 

The 20th of July, the French army, all formed in order 
of battle, broken into companies, made a flanking manoeuvre 
by its left in order to ascend the brook ; on gaining a 
passage previously reconnoitred and quickly improved, it 
got its advance over the left bank, took possession of the 
slopes of a plateau, which extends indefinitely in a direction 
that threatened to cut off the retreat of the enemy, and then 
the army advanced under the protection of a large battery 
which covered its movements. 

The Duke of Wellington thought at first that he would 
be able to oppose this offensive march ; but it was executed I 

so rapidly and in such order, that he soon gave up the idea 
of attacking us,* He then set the English army in motion 

* The Duke of Wellington afterwards told me that the French 
army marched ''like one regiment.'* That was his expression. 
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and marched along, a plateau parallel to that occupied 
by us. 

The two armies continued their marches, separated bj a 
narrow valley, always in readiness to accept battle. Several 
hundreds of cannon shot were exchanged when the sinu- 
osities of the plateau allowed it ; for both generals desired 
to accept, not to give battle. After a march of five leagues 
performed in this manner, they arrived at the respective 
positions they wished to occupy, the French army on the 
heights of Aldea-Rubia, the English army on those of 
Saint Cristoval. 

This remarkable march is, as fax as I know, the only 
one performed in our own times. But it may be repeated 
in a war where the forces are nearly equal, and when the 
conmianders are unwilling to fight imless with assured 
advantages, and under certain very favourable circumstances. 
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CHAPTEE IV. ' 

ON RECONNAISSANCES IN FORCE AND ON THE 
PRECAUTIONS THEY REQUIRE. * 

TO kilow the position of the enemy, to. hare timely in- 
formation of the movements he executes, to collect 
sufficient data in order to devine his projects, — these are 
among the greatest difficulties devolving on the command 
of an army. Nothing should be neglected in order to 
obtain exact information, and the surest means is to be 
constantly in contact with the enemy by means of light 
troops, to have frequent skirmishes, and to take prisoners 
whose replies to queries are almost always frank and 
sincere. More is to be learned from them than from the 
most trustworthy spies ; the latter often confound the names 
of corps and generals and form very incorrect estimates of 
the strength of the troops they report upon. 

When two armies, by the combinations of war, are 
brought suddenly into the presence of, or have remained 
long at a certain distance from each other, it is well to 
assure ourselves more positively of the situation of affairs ; 
we then execute what are called reconnaissances in force. 
These operations demand much prudence, and even a par- 
ticular foresight, unless under extraordinary and very ad- 
vantageous conditions. 

We must employ in them a strong force of cavalry, 
and we should, if possible, let no troops be engaged but 
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cavaliy and horse artillexy^ in order to have more command 
over our movements. Our object is to tear aside the veil 
that conceals the enemy, and if the commander is able to 
advance far enough to see with his own eyes the situation 
of the enemy, he has attained his object. 

But he should hold himself in readiness to support the 
troops he has caused to be engaged, and to rally them if 
they have been repulsed too hotly. He should have at 
hand a considerable body of infantry; and behind them 
the army should be so disposed that it should be ready to 
march at once, if required, and take part in the action. An 
instant's delay may make us lose opportunities suddenly 
arising, which, if at once taken advantage of, would yield 
unforeseen advantages. 

I shall adduce an instance where inattention to this 
precept prevented me from gaining an easy victory over the 
English army in Spain. More instruction is often to be 
gained by pointing out faults than relating saccesses. 

In 1811 I occupied the valley of the Tagus with the 
army of Portugal. My duty was to watch over the safety 
of two strongholds which covered the north and the south, 
Ciadad Bodrigo and Badajoz, which belonged to the armies 
of the south and north, and formed parts of their districts. 
Ciudad Bodrigo being in want of food. General Dorsenne, 
commanding the army of the north, organised a large 
convoy, and prepared to lead it. He provided it with an 
escort of 10,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry. But the con- 
current action of the army of Portugal was essential for the 
safety of its march, as the English army was not far off. I 
took the larger portion of the army beyond the pass of 
B&nos, and placed my army in Schelon from Tamames to 
the river of Agueda. I repaired to Eodrigo with 1,500 
sabres. General Dorsenne came there also, and threw into 

I 2 
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the fortress a small division of 3,000 infantry, commanded 
"by General Thiebault^ with a large supply of food. The 
report was current that the English were preparing to make 
the siege of Rodrigo, and that they had collected large 
stores of supplies within reach. It was advisable to assure 
ourselves of this, and it was determined that a double 
recoTmaissofMie in force should be made in the direction of 
the Almeida road, and npon the heights of Elbodon, where 
the English army had its advanced posts. This reconnais- 
sance was to be made by the cavalry of the army of 
Portugal under Gkneral Montbrun. 

General Thiebault was ordered to support it, if neces- 
sary. The position of Elbodon was carried in an instant. 
The English cavalry put to flight, and a brigade of English 
infantry was isolated. After having courageously stood 
several charges it retreated on Fuente Gtiinaldo. Favoured 
by a difficult grtund — and thanks to the quickness of its 
march and its valorous behaviour — ^it could not be routed. 
It was important to occupy, without delay, Fuente Guinaldo 
— a place where many roads meet, and a strategical point 
for the assembly of the army. The division Thiebault was 
summoned ; but it was too fax off, because it had only come 
out for the purpose of defence and safety, and the field of 
battle was extremely distant in consequence of the retreat 
of the enemy, so that it arrived too late, and its great 
weakness did not allow of its being hurled, at the beginning 
of the night, at the entrenchments of Fuente Guinaldo, 
towards which columns were approaching from different 
sides. Had I had at hand 8,000 men I would have acted 
with confidence. Fuente Guinaldo would have fallen into 
my power. The light division placed at Martiago, on the 
right bank, would probably have been captured or destroyed ; 
the English army dispersed, and, its various corps being 
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unconnected with one another, would have been placed in 
the most critical position. But, having time to reassemble, 
it hastily retreated ; and the opportunity for obtaining an 
easy and complete success was missed. 

I repeat, when we make a reconnaissance in force, we 
should always so dispose our troops that we shall not be 
forced to accept a serious engagement; but, at the same 
time, we should be in a condition either to rally the troops 
engaged, should they be beaten, or to profit, by some acci- 
dental and favourable circumstance. Whatever respect we 
may entertain for our opponent, we should not consider him 
in&Jlible. Fortune often smiles on us when we least expect 
it; and we should always be prepared to show her that we 
are worthy of her favours. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ON DETACHMENTS IN PRESENCE OP THE ENEMY, THEIR 
SUITABLENESS, AND THE DANGERS ATTENDING THEM. 

SOMETIMES a commander, too confident of the success 
he anticipates, makes all his dispositions for securing 
great results for the victory before he has beaten the enemy. 
With this object, he divides his forces and sends them in 
various directions ; instead of being victorious he is beaten. 
The detachments he has sent out are taken prisoners or 
destroyed, and a campaign commenced under good auspices 
results in a series of reverses. 

I shall adduce several instances in support of the truth 
of what I advance. 

In 1796, in Italy, Wurmser opened the campaign with 
a larger army than that of the French ; a column was sent 
round the latter by Brescia to destroy its communications. 
This column, too weak to resist the united French army, 
retired as the latter approached. Separated from the larger 
part of the army by the mountains and the Lago-di-Garda, 
it remained ignorant of the events that ensued ; and the 
French army, situated between the two, beat one after the 
other all the corps which successively came up against it. 

In the same year, General Alvinzi debouched from the 
Tyrol and attacked the French army occupying the chain of 
Mount Baldo and La Corona. Believing victory to be 
certain, he detached a corps of 5,000 men, commanded by 
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Colonel Lusignan, which, after following the border of the 
Lago-di-Garda, changed its direction, approached the Adige, 
and took up a position in the rear of the French army, and 
on its direct communications. This corps was held in check 
by the weak division Rey, which was connected with the 
main army, and which took up a position fronting the 
hostile corps. The battle was gained by the French army, 
and Lusignan's corps, being attacked and put to rout, was 
almost entirely captured^ 

In 1800, Napoleon entered Italy with an army of 60,000 
men. Having crossed the Po and completely turned the 
Austrian army, he came upon its communications and 
endeavoured to take possession of all the roads by which it 
might try to retire.* In order to do this, he placed a por- 
tion of his forces on the left bank of the Po, on the Ticino, 
whilst he was obliged to send a division on the Adda and the 
Oglio, so as to cover himself on that side. Then, supposing 
that the Austrian army assembled at Alessandria would re- 
treat on Genoa, he detached a division in the direction of 
Novi to intercept the passage by that route. He retained 
beside him only 22,000 men, and the enemy had 45,000 
assembled on the Bormida. The enemy attacked; the 
battle of Marengo was fought; obstinately contested, it 
seemed to be lost at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
division detached on Novi arrived. General Desaix, who 
commanded it, wisely arrested its march on hearing the 
sound of cannon, and waited for orders. It retraced its 
steps, and came just in time to act as a reserve, and the 
battle was gained, though only 27,000 men were able to 

♦ Nothing remained of the array that fought at Marengo but the 
oorps of Victor, formed of the two email diyisions, Gardanne and Cham^ 
barlhac ; the corps of Lannes, composed of the divisions Vatrin and 
Monier; the division Boudet, of 6,000 men; a very small force of 
cavalry ; and. 32 pieces of ordnance. 
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take part in the fight ; and of these, 22,000 had to support 
the whole weight of the battle. Thus our forces engaged 
were only two-thirds of those of the enemy, and it veiy 
nearly happened that they were only one^half. It was, no 
doubt, a brilliant victory, the consequences of which were 
immense ; but it would be dangerous to take as a model the 
strategical combinations that brought it about, for it ought 
to have been lost, considering the superiority of the forces 
and means opposed to us. 

Though victories arc possible under such circumstances, 
we should not reckon too much on them. No doubt we 
should display all the more energy the more unfavourable 
the circumstances are ; but we should not wilfully seek to 
create such unpromising conditions. 

In 1813 the French army of Silesia--more than 80,000 
strong — ^assembled at Goldsberg, under the command Qf the 
marshal Duke of Tarento, was confronted by an army of 
almost equal strength, commanded by Blticher. The Duke 
of Tarento advanced upon the enemy, whom he believed to 
be assembled at Janer. Just as he was about to move, be 
detached the division Puthpd, and sent it towards Janer 
by SchSnau, in order to find the enemy and take him in 
flank. 

But Blticher had at the same moment commenced 
an ofiensive movement The French army, imperfectly 
informed, encountered the enemy unexpectedly, near Eatz* 
bach, and was obliged to accept battle before it could 
assemble its forces. Bad combinations, and a series of 
unlucky events, threw the army into confiision. The 
French army being beaten, was forced to fall back. The 
division Putibod lost its communications ; was driven to the 
Bober, which was flooded, and overpowered by numbers. 
After a gallant fight it was obliged to surrender. 
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From the examples cited, and from many others I 
could adduce, it follows : — 

Ist. That nothing is more hazardous than to make an 
important detachment before having fought, conquered, and 
thereby got a decided ascendancy over the enemy. 

2nd. The execution of this dangerous combination 
demands that the army should have a sufficient superiority 
in order to ensure the greatest probability of victory, and we 
should never so weaken our main force as to make it inferior 
in strength to that we have to fight 

3rd. When we are far from an enemy sufficiently 
strong to offer battle to us, and when marching towards 
him, we should occupy, with advanced guards and light 
troops, at least the space of a good day's march around us, 
in order to be informed of his movements, and modify our 
own accordingly, 

4th. Lastly, when we deem it right to make an isolated 
detachment, we should determine its direction, and place 
troops to support it in such a manner that it shall always 
be able to faU back securely on the army, and shall in no 
case lose its communications. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

ON BATTLES. 

IT would be impossible to enter into fiiU details respecting 
the dispositions required in the conduct of a battle; 
a thousand unforeseen circumstances may occur to modify 
them ; fortuitous accidents suddenly arise to change all our 
plans. I shall confine myself to laying down the rules we 
must obey and the principles we must attend to in order to 
prepare the battle and distinguish its particular character. 
As to the mode of giving battle, nothing is more variable. 
It differs according to the nature of the operations to be 
executed, and the kind of mission the army has received. 
It varies with the composition of armies and the peculiar 
genius of the soldiers ; it varies still more according to the 
talent and the kind of faculties of the generals commanding. 
I shall enter into very few technical details respecting 
the formation of the troops and their preliminary dis- 
tribution, for these dispositions depend chiefly on the nature 
of the ground on which we have to fight. Thus, for 
example, it is evident that any position near the field of 
battle which could serve as a shelter or support should be 
occupied in force and in such a way as to prove advan- 
tageous, whether we act on the offensive or the defensive. 
A strong position makes up for a deficiency of numbers ; 
defiles on our firont render a portion of the means of defence 
superfluous, and the means of attack more difficult The 
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slightest reflection, often mere instinct, will suffice to make 
us aware of the modifications necessary to be made in the 
formations usually adopted. 

I shall only stat^ in a few words that apart from the 
influence of locality, the formations of troops on several 
lines has been adopted as a fundamental principle. The 
first deployed, the second in columns of battalions at de- 
ploying distance, ready, if necessary, to march or to place 
itself in battle array ; and a third line comprising the re- 
serve, in columns of brigades, ready to go whithersoever its 
services may be required. 

I shall, therefore, make one observation respecting 
the general dispositions, viz., that the commands of the 
troops should be divided so as to embrace the two lines at 
once, — that is to say, that the corresponding parts of each 
should be under the command of the same chief. The 
reason of this is obvious. As the second line is intended 
to support the first, it is requisite that the movements of 
the corresponding portions of the two lines should be in 
perfect accord. The same is not the case with the reserve ; 
it forms a complete and independent corps, which should 
have all its means together in order to act according to 
circumstances ; thus a corps cTarmee of four divisions, in 
battle array, should, in my opinion, have the following 
formation :— 

In the first line, three brigades of three different divi- 
sions, and in the second the three other brigades of the 
same division; and the fourth in the rear entire, and formed 
in two masses of one brigade each. 

The cavalry should be placed thus : — that belonging to 
the divisions on the flank and in the rear of their respective 
divisions, and the masses of cavalry on several lines and on 
the flanks of the army, on a level with the second line, and 
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by preference on the side where the country is most open 
and most favourable to its movements. 

As to the artillery, that of the reserve should be in the 
rear of the in&ntry of the reserve, ready to go where it may 
be required. 

In conclusion, I may add, that the art of directing a 
battle well cons^ists particularly in the judicious and oppor- 
tune employment of the reserves ; and that the commander 
who in a well contested battle shall have firesh and dis- 
posable troops at the end of the day, after his adversary has 
used up all his, is nearly sure to be victorious. 

As regards their character battles may be divided into 
two classes — defensive and oflFensive battles. 

In regard to the first, the conditions of success are: — 
the choice of a good position, the flanks of which are well 
protected and the rear free and -covered ; the obstacles that 
render thfe approach of the enemy more diflScult'in his front; 
and, lastly, the troops brave, disciplined, and commanded 
by an energetic and resolute man. 

Offensive battles require, above all, a good strategical 
combination and able tactics; troops well drilled, good 
marchers, active, intelligent, with a certain amount of im- 
petuosity about them. The soldier should be ambitious of 
success as something appertaining to him, and he ought to 
count on obtaining it. 

Applying these observations, which I believe to be 
quite correct^ to the spirit of the different armies, and look- 
ing for illustrative examples among the troops most unlike 
one another, we become aware that the genius of the French 
troops is more for offensive, that of the English for defen- 
sive battles. If in addition we observe that in offensive 
war the difficulties of the administration and maintenance 
of troops are immense, whereas in defensive war all that is 
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required is money and will ; if we reflect, moreover, that 
the English army by its composition, its habits, its wants, 
requires more than any other to be in the midst of abun- 
dance, we shall be all the more convinced that defensive 
war, with all its consequences, is more adapted to the 
faculties of an English army, and that it would be con- 
ducted less easily by a French army. 

The events of the Peninsular War, still fresh in our 
memory, vouch for the truth of the above. The English 
commander, whether owing to his nature and character, or 
to his ability to turn to the best account the circumstances 
in which he was placed, understood ficom the very com- 
mencement the system he ought to pursue, and never 
desisted from it. 

For a long time he perseveringly availed himself of a 
. powerful auxiliary which the force of circumstances favoured 
him with, our poverty; he worked this mine incessantly. 
His own army abundantly supplied with everything, able to 
assemble any day, was always able to move, was always 
threatening ; military and political considerations alone in- 
fluenced his operations, while the French army, abandoned 
to penury of all sorts, forced to perform all kinds of duties, 
saw its means and strength daily diminish. If there was 
an impregnable position, the English general occupied it, 
and waited until it was threatened to be turned, or until the 
French army came and dashed itself against the insur- 
mountable natural obstacles, wasting its valour without 
result. 

Thus, when Marshal Massena at the head of a superior 
army threatened to invade Portugal, Wellington placed 
himself behind two fortified platoes, and being in addition 
covered by the Coa, he waited until the French army had 
exhausted a portion of its means by two sieges ; abandoning 
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to the fortune of war the garrisons of these two strongholds 
which did not belong to his own army, he retired after 
their capitulation when he might have apprehended an attack 
on himself, and took up a position at Busaco j after having 
repulsed an ill-advised attack of the French army, he made 
off and disappeared, when the latter attempted to turn him ; 
and the English army retired within the lines of Lisbon, 
where the powerful means of resistance offered by nfeture 
had been strengthened by art. 

The English general waited patiently until famine and 
misery had disorganised the French army ; he pursued this 
system so strictly, that he refrained from attacking it, 
though it was within cannon-shot and incapable of accepting 
battle or offering any serious resistance, weakened as it was 
by the absence of 15,000 or 20,000 men, who, leaving 
their arms piled, ran off to the distance of 15 to 20 leagues 
in search of food in the interior of PortugaL Eeduced to 
nearly one-half, the French army returned to Spain, after 
abandoning all its guns and all its material, owing to the 
want of horses to transport it, and three-fourths of its 
cavaby had to go on foot It suffered immense losses, 
though the only place where it fought was at Busaco, and 
during the retreat it had only two unimportant skirmishes. 

Wellington always pursued a similar system : and when 
in after years he found himself opposed to Napoleon at 
Waterloo, he still acted on the defensive. 

We see, then, that in defensive war, which is always an 
affair of time, battles should be fought as seldom as pos- 
sible, for marches and various other circumstances some- 
times injure and destroy the means of an adversary more 
certainly than would the jnost signal victory. 

With regard to the particular circumstances of defensive 
battles, they should always be fought in front, and the great 
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thing is to force the enemy by wisely conceived disposi- 
tions to attack at the point where resistance is easiest. But 
there are also battles which, beginning with an offensive 
movement, in the coarse of the action assume a defensive 
character; this happens when prudent and circumspect com- 
manders at the head of nearly equal forces wish the battle 
to commence. 

In 1812 there occurred an example of this : the English 
army was stronger than the French by 8,000 infantry and 
4,000 cavalry. The French General, after having long acted 
on the defensive in the expectation of additional troops 
which had been promised, having been oflBicially informed 
that they would not be sent, was obliged to assume the 
offensive in order to prevent his situation becoming daily 
worse. 

But in assuming the offensive and forcing the enemy to 
retreat by stragetical movements, though he was resolved 
to fight, he did not wish by an ill-considered attack to have 
a repetition of the events that had previously occurred. He 
desired if a battle were to take place that it should be fought 
on ground of his choice, that it should be accepted, not 
given, by himself. On the other hand the English General, 
faithful to his system, also resolved to reduce the action to 
the defence of a position. Hence the remarkable move- 
ments that took place from the Douro to the Tonnes towards 
the middle of the month of July, 1812. 

Both parties acting on this plan, the English army was 
obliged to make a retrograde march. The immediate result 
of this part of the campaign would undoubtedly have been 
its retreat upon the Agueda, and its return to Portugal, had 
it not been for a movement executed without orders in the 
French army, and had not the Marshal commanding it 
received a serious wound three quarters of an hour before 
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the battle commenced; the result was a degree of un- 
certainty in the command preventing the faults committed 
being repaired in time^ and bringing on a general action 
that should not have been commenced until a later period 
and under better auspices. In spite of these disadvantages 
the losses of both armies were equal. 

Though I am firmly persuaded that French troops, well 
commanded and adequately provided, are suitable for all 
kinds of warfare, I yet believe that offensive war is more 
adapted to the spirit, the nature and the character of our 
soldiers ; it was especially suited to the genius of Napoleon. 

I have already said that no one ever possessed a higher 
de^ee of strategical ability than himself, and his offensive 
marches up to the period of the Russian war were ably 
conceived. The immense forces at his disposal, their energy, 
the spirit that animated them, his activity, the absolute 
liberty he enjoyed in forming his projects and combinations, 
hurried on events, and whilst they encouraged his own 
soldiers they produced a discouraging effect beforehand on 
the enemy ; and those who dread being beaten are not very 
far from being defeated. Besides, what a succession of 
brilliant operations, executed in a magical manner! At the 
commencement of his career, in Italy, he turned every posi- 
tion, and beat the enemy in detail, before he was able to 
unite his forces. He passed the Po without having an 
enemy before him, because he outstripped them in his 
movements. The war became a defensive one, but he soon 
changed its character, and by attacking he again assumed 
the part most suited to his genius. 

In 1800 he entered Italy and forced the Austrian army 
to accept battle in the most disastrous position, under the 
most disadvantageous conditions, after it had lost its com- 
munications and its point of retreat. 
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In 1805 the mere direction of liis anmes^ which he 
marched in a mass towards the Danube, after having dis* 
played some heads of columns in the Black Forest, in order 
to distract the enemy's attention, decided the question of 
the campaign ; for if Mack, in place of having accelerated 
the catastrophe of the Austrian army by his insane con- 
iSdence, had retired, this simple movement would have 
given US possession of all Bavarda^ 

At Austerlitz it was a tactical movement lliat, in a few 
hours, decided the &te of the battle. At Jena the same 
prodigies were performed by the same means. As long as 
he followed this system, all Napoleon's enterprises were 
crowned by a like success. 

In 1809, at the outset of the campaign, it was the same 
spirit that guided his operations. But he soon changed his 
system ; after having failed once to cross the Danube, he 
succeeded on a second attempt, and gained a battle in the 
plains of Wagram. There it was an attack in front — a 
direct attack that won the battle. Indeed, the circum- 
stances of the case left him no choice in the matter. The 
passage of a rii^r like liie Danube is no easy matter, and 
cafmot be performed by surprise ; and if an army placed on 
the opposite bank is seriously disposed to dispute it, we 
must make up our minds to fight on getting over; in that 
case, superiority of means and energy can alone give the 
victory. 

In 1812, it was in his option to give to the grand battle 
he fought on the Moskowa the character of his previous 
victories ; a simple flanking movement would have enabled 
him to fight the Bussian army to much greater advantage, 
and promised much greater results. , But already he had 
commenced to exhibit a marked preference for direct 
attacks, for the employment of sheer strength, and a 

K 
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certain contempt for the assistance of art and combinations 
requiring mental efiFort. He gained the victory, bnt at the 
cost of immense losses and with insignificant advantages. 

In 1813 he varied his method. 

At Lntzen, having been snrprised, the battle commenced 
by being defensive, but it was soon changed into offensive. 
At Bautzen the strategical combinations were ablj con- 
ceived. But at Leipsic we cannot understand why Napoleon, 
who might have changed the theatre of operations, should 
voluntarily choose such a disadvantageous one, which the 
simplest calculations might have shown him would be dis- 
astrous to himself. The battle of the 18th October was 
defensive and offered no chance of success, because the 
battle of the 16th had not been won, and because the enemy 
had on the 17th received reinforcements to the extent of 
150,000 men. He should have declined the battle and 
retired without delay. 

In France the battles of Brienne, of Craon, of Laon, 
and of Arcis could not be of any advantage, in consequence 
either of the concentration of the forces, or of the direction 
of the attacks ; all the operations of that period should have 
been limited to partial movements directed against separated 
bodies of the enemy. It was in such operations only that 
what remained of energy in the French army should have 
been expended ; such combinations, moreover, were suited 
to the genius of Napoleon, and he had abeady employed 
them several times successfully at Ghamp-Aubert, at Mont- 
mirail, at Yauchamp, and at Montreau, giving to an obsti- 
nate defensive war an offensive character which was best 
adapted to his talents. 

But being at length reduced to the necessity of fighting 
by the junction of all the forces of the enemy, he ought to 
have fought a defensive battle, to have selected a position 
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near Paris^ fortified it, then drawn thither all his means and 
those of the capital which he alone could conunand, and in 
that position he should have tried his fortune for the last time. 

If a renmant of 14,000 men, abandoned to their own 
resources in an open country, without a single field-work to 
support them, deprived of the aid which the city might 
have furnished them in consequence of the disappearance 
and flight of the superior authorities, could for ten hours 
offer effective resistance to the enormous forces opposed to 
them, 60,000 of whom were engaged and 13,000 put hars 
de combat^ it is easy to calculate what could and should have 
happened if 30,000 men had fought, protected by well made 
works that would have tripled their strength, and aided 
by all the means Paris could afford, which would have 
been secured to them by the presence and the authority of 
Napoleon. 

But this kind of resolution was not in his genius ; he 
would neither foresee it nor make any preparations to put it 
in execution ; he relied on public opinion only as the last 
lever of his power. And yet though the force of opinion 
is immense, it has no durability unless based on something 
positive and real. 

One more word respecting offensive battles. At what 
hour of the day should they be fought? This is a question 
worth examining, as it is of great importance. 

When we have our choice we should vary the hours 
according to circumstances. If we possess such a decided 
superiority as to authorise a firm confidence in victory, we 
should attack early in the morning, in order to be able to 
profit by the success obtained. No soldier can forget the 
vexations he has experienced on seeing night approach 
when succeiBsful, and the impatience with which he has 
looked for it when defeated. 

K 2 
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The attack shonld also be made as early as possible 
when we have all our troops in hand, whereas the enemy 
has not jet assembled all his. It has been repeatedly 
asked why Napoleon at Waterloo, on one of the longest 
days of Ae year, delayed his attack on the English till 
eleven o'clock a.m., although he knew from an interrupted 
dispatch of Bliicher to Wellington, that the Prussian 
Commander would not be able to come up before four 
o'clock P.M.? for had Napoleon commenced early, if vic- 
torious he would confront the Prussians after having 
beaten the English, or if he had been worsted, he would at 
least have avoided having to do with a second army in the 
middle of the battle. 

Great military questions may almost always be reduced 
to simple ideas, and here the formula is that we have more 
chance of success in fighting one against one than one 
against two. 

But a near equality of forces making victory uncertain, 
it is better to attack about the middle of the day ; the 
consequences of a defeat are less formidable, and a General 
ought before all things to think of the preservation of his 
army. The destruction of the enemy is only a secondary 
consideration in the order of duties and interests. Besides, 
if the issue of the battle is undecided, we have all the 
night to prepare for a new attack and fresh combinations. 
Then, again, the troops are more rested, they have been 
able to have a meal before the battle, they are full of strength 
and energy. On the other hand, the army that is acting 
on the defensive being agitated by apprehensions of attack, 
cannot indulge in such perfect repose, anck often become 
depressed in courage as the moment of action approaches. 

In the midst of our Italian triumphs, two small reverses 
occurred in two successive days at Cerea and AUe due 
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Ci^telli, owing to the extreme &tigae and a certain amount 
of disorder in the division Massena. As it was of impor- 
tance not to leave Warmser outside of Mantua, and to 
prevent a firesh check, the troops were allowed to rest until 
noon; thej waited till after dinner before they took up 
their arms, and the victory of San Giorgio was never for a 
moment doubtfuL 

To sum up, defensive battles are more in the sphere of 
mere professional routine; offensive battles, well prepared 
and well conducted, are affairs of genius. Such was also 
the true character of the wars of Frederick 11., for the great 
defensive Seven Years' war had ahnost always an offensive 
character, and in that respect its campaigns bear much 
resemblance to many of Napoleon's campaigns, allowing for 
the differences of the times and of the state of the science of 
war. 

When we read attentively the history of the actions of 
great Generals, we may recognise the kind of troops they 
commanded by the mode in which they employed them. 
We can even recognise their actual character ; for we must 
admit that those who excel in war of one kind have a 
special genius for that kind ; the instinct we have derived 
from nature, if it be not our chief guide, at all events con- 
tributes powerfully to our figwulties. 

In all ages, great Commanders have given their own 
particular physiognomy to their operations. Even those 
operations conducted by men most frequently compared 
to one another, present essential differences on close exami- 
nation. The campaigns of Turrenne and of the great 
Condd have no resemblance to one another ; and the same 
is the case with regard to those of antiquity, viz., those 
of Alexander, Cassar, and Fabius, of Hannibal and Scipio. 

An able General, then, should, on entering on a cam- 
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paign, make himself thoroughly master of the conditions in 
which he is placed by the nature and the number of his 
troops, the object he has to attain, the means at his 
disposal, and to regulate the best mode of employing 
them, even should that mode be not according to his own 
taate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE CONDUCT OP THE COMMANDER AFTER A VICTOHT, 

GENEBALS who win battles are more numerous than 
those who know how to turn the victory to profitable 
account. With many it would seem that the battle is the 
end, whereas it is only the means. This is especially 
noticeable in the wars of former times; but in our own 
day3 there is no lack of examples. 

A Commander of the ordinary stamp is occupied solely 
by. the losses he has himself experienced^ and scarcely 
suspects those of the enemy ; hence he displays fsEital indeci- 
sioD and timidity, in place of that confidence that should 
enable him to dare anything. 

In 1795, after the battle of Loano, Scherer might, 
without any serious engagement, have invaded Italy. The 
same year Clairfait, after gaining his signal victory before 
Mjinz, might have easily advanced to the walls of Straa- 
burg, if he had marched without delay. In 1800, Moreau 
8h3uld have completed his successes at the opening of the 
campaign by rapid movements. The same year, in Italy, 
Brune, after crossing the Mincio and the Adige, might 
have utterly destroyed the Austrian army which was in 
full retreat before him; the slightest energy would have 
sufficed, so much were circumstances in his favour. 

Napoleon was the first in our times who drew from a 
victory all the consequences of which it was susceptible. 
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After gaining a battle, he marched rapidly in pursuit of the 
enemy, in order to obtain easy successes, and to make him 
lose all the little confidence that still remained to him. 
With such a system, it was rarely necessary to figlt a 
second battle in order to attain an important object. 

No doubt, when a General acts in this way, he caxmot 
attend very much to the wants of the army; hence the plan 
is attended with inconveniences, but these are insignificant 
in comparison with the advantages it ensures. Moreover, if 
the country traversed be fertile and thickly peopled, the suf- 
ferings of the soldiers will be slight, the march soon come 
to an end, and an important prize and immense resources 
fall into the victor's hands. Abundance and rest will afibrd 
to the commander the means of repairing his losses and 
augmenting his means besides. As long as Napoleon ilade 
war in Germany he acted in this manner, and fouid it 
answer very well. Vienna, which he occupied twice, fur- 
nished him with incalculable resouroes, and put in his hmds 
a pledge of great value in the negotiations. 

But there is a limit which cannot be overstepped irith 
impunity. When this system of warfare was applied to 
Bussia it was no longer a matter of ten or twelve quick 
marches through a country abounding in resources, and in 
the midst of a population mild in character and accustomed 
to respect and obey the laws ; it was an offensive movement 
of nearly three months duration,^ almost without a pause, 
in a poor country offering but few resources and among a 
population often hostile; and this movement had for its 
object not to pursue a vanquished army, but to reach in 
army that was falling back on its means, whilst we were 

* The passage of the Niemen took place on the 23rd of Jane, the 
entrance into Moscow on the 4th of September, the movement therefore 
lasted 83 days. 
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oonsuming ottrs by the mere march^ bj the snffarings of all 
kinds to which our soldiers were exposed,* sufferings which 
soon occasioned a kind of disorganisation. Then Napoleon 
rushed into certain rain. 

If then it is true to lay it down as a great principle of 
war, that a commander should endeavour to profit by his 
successes, and should neglect nothing to render them com- 
plete by the rapidity of his movements in the pursuit of the 
vanquished army, it is also true that there are limits to this 
maxim, and that its application should be always subordinate 
to the special circumstances of the case. 

But if a serious pursuit ought to be undertaken we 
should employ in it compact and powerful means, fitted to 
surmount all obstacles. If we do not, when we find our- 
selves obliged to stop, the courage of the enemy rises, and 
we behold the advantages we had a right to count upon slip 
away from us. 

After the battle of Wagram, Napoleon gave me, on the 
8th of July, the command of one of the advanced guards of 
the grand army. Massena followed the main force of the 
enemy's army in its retreat ])y the HoUabrun road. I was 
sent by the Nicolsburg road in pursuit of Prince Rosenberg, 
who was marching in that direction, and Marshal Davoust 
was ordered to join Massena. But the enemy retreated more 
slowly than I had anticipated, and two-thirds of his army 
was stiU on the hither side of the river, with almost all his 
material ; one-third was in my front I took up a defensive 
position, in order to resist his efforts, and this position — 
which was not very far from Znaim — interfered with the 

* The first corps oil commencing the campaign was 85,000 men 
strong; when reviewed at Moscow it had only 15,000. The French 
cavalry on commencing the campaign was 50,000 strong ; when reviewed 
at Moscow it numbered only 6,000. 
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retreating movement of the enemy at the passage of the 
bridge over the Taja. In spite of repeated attempts he 
could not dislodge me ; but still I was fullj sensible of the 
fault I had committed in not requesting the assistance of 
Davoust^ and of his mistake^ in not coming spontaneously 
to my aid. The retreat of the enemy's army would have 
been cut off, and the main part of his forces obliged to 
retreat by very difficult byeways, and to ascend the Taya — 
would probably have lost a great portion of his material, 
and been thrown into disorder. Had this success been 
obtained, the consequences would have been incalculable. 

We ought not to demand assistance which we may 
consider superfluous, but we ought never to refiise it whdn 
offered. Some lucky opportunity may occur, which will 
give it an unexpected value. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

ON BETBEATS. 

GREAT praise has alwajs been accorded to retreats 
e£Fected in the presence of a superior enemj, and 
with justice, for such operations are among the most delicate 
and risky that can be undertaken in war. 

The principal difficulty is caused by the moral condition 
of the troops, which is apt to become much deteriorated in 
such circumstances. It is strange what a different impres- 
sion is produced on the soldier according to whether he faces 
or tarns his back to the enemy. In the former case he does 
not see what actually exists ; in the latter his imagination 
magnifies the danger. Hence a commander should inspire 
his troops with pride and just confidence, and represent 
these sentiments as a powerM means of insuring their own 
safety. 

The soldier should be made to understand that if he 
despises the enemy the enemy will respect him. In ordi- 
nary circumstances, when a commander ought to retire on 
the approach of the enemy, if there is no particular reason 
why he should prolong his stay in the locality he is about 
to quit, reason and prudence both require that he commence 
his movement before the enemy is in view. By leaving an 
interval of at least six miles, he makes his march more 
leisurely and easily. But it may so happen that it is neces- 
sary, above everything, to delay the advance of the enemy, 
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to cause him to lose time by forcing him to make dispositions 
for an attack which shall be quite superfluous, because we 
retire at the moment the engagement seems about to com- 
mence. In such a case not only excellent troops are 
required but great precautions on the part of the commander 
are necessary. Safety depends on the disposition of the 
Echelons and on the precision of the movements. 

If the retiring corps is so disproportioned to the pur- 
suing one, that there can be no idea of giving battle, it may 
still be able to sustain partial engagements without danger. 
For this purpose the commander of the retiring force should 
prepare his movements beforehand, in such a manner that 
there shall be no concision among his troops, and that they 
shall be able to march off easily and unencumbered. He 
should place with his rearguard a sujfficient, but still not 
too strong, force of artillery, which should be well served, 
well harnessed and some of the guns of which should be of 
large calibre. This artillery, divided into two or three 
parts placed in ^cAeZon, will march with ease, and will 
prepare points of successive and temporary resistance* The 
enemy is thereby conipelled to stop in order to make ar^ 
rangements for attacking, and as soon as these arrange- 
ments are completed we move off again and disappear. 
The enemy then advances anew, but is kept at a distance 
by the fire of the artillery, whidi soon becomes stronger 
than his own ; for the pursuing force elongates its columns, 
whilst the retiring force continually removes the field of 
battle to a greater distknce and approaches its own reserves. 

Hence there is a constant alternation of the relative 
strength of the troops that are in contact. 

The 25th February, 1814, I executed a movement of 
this character with success. I was operating on the left 
bank of the Aube, and my corps consisted of about 6,000 
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men of all aims. The Prussian armj commanded bj 
Marshal Bliicher, 45^000 strong, crossed the river Planqr 
and marched against me. I took up a position on the 
heights of Yinde, behind Sezanne. The af^arances were 
such as to suggest to the enemy's Commander that I was 
resolved to fight He made complete arrangements for 
canying the position, and placed thirty pieces of ordnance in 
battery. As soon as he had done this all my forces retired 
in an orderly, xmited and rapid manner, and the enemy 
pursued me ; but during the march which lasted all day 
matters were conducted so that he was always kept at a 
distance, compelled to stop frequently in order to assemble 
his forces when he pressed me too closely. I arrived at 
Fert^Graucher exchanging cannon shot all the way, and 
I took up a position behind the Morin. I had only lost 
those whom the enemy's balls had struck, and I did not 
leave behind a single living man, nor a single gun. 

The day after the battle of Brienne I was directed by 
Napoleon to retire on the Voire, and first to take a position 
at Perthe in order to engage the enemy's attention as long 
as possible, and so to make a diversion in favour of the 
main body of the troops retiring on the Aube by the 
Lesmont bridge. After having paraded my troops openly, 
and prepared the retreat so as to be able to make it with 
safety, I performed it without loss under the enemy's guns. I 
passed the defile of Bosnai without disorder, and as if we 
were on parade before the enemy's army, almost the whole 
of which was advancing upon me ; he could not afterwards 
cross the Voire, although he attempted it several times. 

If the retiring army is strong enough to fight the enemy, 
the dispositions it should make are similar. Its safety still 
consists in the manner in which the Echelons are disposed, 
and the aim is always the application of the fundamental 
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principle laid down above — ^to be more ntunerous than the 
enemy on the field at the moment of battle. 

The best disposition to take in such a combination is 
the following : — To set ont very early with the army, 
leaving a strong rear guard, which commences its march as 
late as possible without endangering itself; to take up a 
position in a defensible place at such a distance that the 
enemy cannot reach it until three hours before sunset 
However eager he may be to fight, he has not the time to 
make the preparatory dispositions, and, if he attempts to 
attack before he has made them, he should be beaten, for 
the encamped army has all its forces united, whereas he has 
only a portion of his. 

It is thus that in 1812 the army of 'Portugal, greatly 
inferior to the English army, retreated in view of the latter 
firom the banks of the Tonnes in order to take up a position 
on the Douro, whence the enemy made no attempt to 
expel it. 

In 1796, when General Moreau evacuated Bavaria in 
order to retire upon the Rhine, followed by the Austrian 
army, he put the above theory in practice ; being pressed 
too closely, as he was marching with united forces, he 
stopped, gave battle, and obtained a victory. 

But if a retreating army, or even a simple rear guard, 
should find an impregnable position on its route, which the 
enemy would be unable to carry unless, by turning it at a 
distance, it should always occupy it as long as it can 
remain without danger; should the enemy manoeuvre in 
order to cause it to be evacuated, his operations are thereby 
delayed, and the time gained is always advantageous to the 
army acting on the defensive. If the enemy, attacking 
precipitately in his impatience and eagerness, should throw 
himself against material obstacles, we should be able to 
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gain an easj victory, sometimes inflicting great loss on the 
enemy, and pos^bly we may thereby effect a considerable 
change in the relative moral tone of the two armies. 

This is what happened in Portugal on the 27th 
September, 1810. The English army, inferior to the 
French, took part on. the 26th ,on the hiU of Busaco, a spur 
of the Sierra d'Accoba. The right of position which was 
impregnable barred the road, whilst the left, being attached 
to the superior mountains, was of easy access. Massena, 
whom the Emperor had advised to take advantage of his 
superiority in order to force the enemy to accept battle, 
resolved to attack without delay, and unfortunately without 
having sufficiently reconnoitred the position occupied along 
all its front After prodigious efforts the corps of General 
Keignier succeeded in scaling the hiU under the enemy's 
fire, but when it got on the plateau it found the English 
army drawn up in order of battle, and was easily over- 
powered. In a few minutes it lost the ground it had taken 
an hour to gain at a great cost of trouble and valour. Six 
thousand men were put Aor« de combat. The following 
morning, on seeing the French army operating a movement 
on its right, the English army disappeared. The result of 
this unfortunate battle was to change the moral tone of both 
armies ; on one side it diminished that blind confidence so 
necessary to success, whilst it raised the spirit and the 
courage of the enemy. Had this not occurred we should 
probably have attempted an assault on the lines of Lisbon, 
and, had that been successful, the war in the Peninsula 
would have been ended. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON NIGHT ATTACKS AND SUBPBISES. 

IT is impossible to lay down a theory respecting surpriscsr 
It ought to be impossible to execute a surprise during 
the day, and it would always be so if every officer and 
every soldier constantly did their duty with exactitude and 
intelligence : but sometimes this is far &om being the case. 
When we succeed in surprising the enemy, it is a piece of 
good fortune we should know how to take advantage oi^ 
for it is one of the readiest and easiest ways of gaining a 
success. 

Troops who are in the order of formation required by 
the circumstances — ^troops who know that they are going 
to fight, who are animated by a consciousness of their 
strength, by confidence — such troops attacking an enemy 
by surprise who is mot prepared to resist them, have such 
an advantage over him, that they have every right to count 
on victory. 

Good troops, animated by an excellent spirit, com- 
manded by an able General prompt in his resolutions, can 
alone escape a catastrophe, and that only sometimes, under 
such circumstances. But the truth is, that such troops Bud 
and such a General would never conduct themselves so as 
to be placed in such a position. 

It is otherwise with night attacks : here there may not 
be a surprise, properly speaking, but there is a sudden 
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attack which could not have been foreseen^ and there is 
ignorance respecting the real dispositions of the enemy ; 
because at night we cannot perceive him until he is very 
close. 

It is only when armies are very near one another, that 
I believe an enterprise of this nature to be possible ; for 
were it necessary, before attacking, to traverse a great 
distance, tliere would be great danger that the various 
columns, when required to act, would fail to do so 
harmoniously. 

It is then, I repeat, when two armies are very close to 
one another, that such an action could take place ; only a 
moderate force should be employed, several points should 
be simultaneously attacked, and we should endeavour, 
before everything, to create disorder ; should we succeed in 
doing so, we obtain the effects of a victory without having 
purchased it by great sacrifices, and we place ourselves in 
a position to profit by it if the state of things shall after- 
wards give us an opportunity of doing so. 

This sort of thing should be chiefly attempted when 
we have opposed to us second-rate, ill-disciplined troops. 
If in the midst of the uncertainty of a real attack these 
troops commence to move, confiision will soon arise amongst 
them; sometimes, even, it will happen that the different 
columns do not know one another, and proceed to fire upon 
one another, to the great advantage of the assailants, who 
will then perform the part of the spectator. The com- 
mander of the attacking force employs only a portion of 
his troops, after giving them precise instructions determin- 
ing the sphere in which they should operate, and making 
them acquainted with the position and direction of the 
. other columns, so that it runs much less risk of falling into 
disastrous errors. It has more tha^n once happened that 

L 
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columns of one and the same army, during night operations, 
have taken one another for the enemy, and done much 
injury to each other.* If mere chance can produce such 
accidents, it may readily be imagined that it is possible to 
produce them designedly, and in that case the accidents 
are much more serious, because the presence of the enemy 
is a reality, and he may take part in the fray in a direct 
manner. It is sometimes good, therefore, when circum- 
stances are very favourable, to attempt night attacks ; to 
employ at first a limited number of troops who shall 
endeavour to render themselves masters of some important 
points, and hold themselves in readiness to overwhelm the 
enemy with all our forces as soon as day dawns, should we 
find it advantageous to do so. 

The first example of an attack of this nature is the 
enterprise executed by the Austrian army on the Prussian 
army at Hochkirchen in the night of the 13th and 14th 
October, 1758. The two armies were very close. Marshal 
Daun ably prepared his attack, which was very vigorously 
executed by General Laudon. The enterprise was favoured 
by the blind confidence of Frederic the Great, who did not 
perceive the danger that menaced him. A sudden attack 
made in several" columns rendered the Austrians masters of 
the large battery of the Prussian camp. Fighting was kept * 
up tiU 10 o'clock in the morning, when the Prussian army 
was forced to retreat, which it did in an orderly manner 
and without being pursued, after having lost almost all its 
artillery : to do this required good troops and the prestige 
of the name of the great captain who had been beaten. 

♦ Witness the accident that occuired to the Austrian anny at 
Karausebes, in 1789, under Josejjh II. The different columns, taking 
one another for the enemy during the night, fired upon one another, 
and 6,000 men were put hors de combat. 
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But if the circumstances which allow of an enterprise 
of this character are rare and delicate, and if they require 
much consideration, there are others respecting which we 
should not hesitate, which are unattended with incon- 
venience in the case of failure, and which when successful 
give great results. 

If beaten and retreating troops inconsiderately take up 
a position at night, without the protection of material 
obstacles, too close to the pursuing enemy, the circum- 
stances are all in favour of the latter, who might very 
appropriately make a night attack with a few troops, but 
with vigour and intelligence. 

On the evening of the battle of Vauchamps I had the 
pleasure to make a very successful application of this 
principle. , 

The 14th February, 1814, after the disaster of the 
morning at Vauchamps, which cost the Prussian army 
4,000 prisoners, the enemy retreated ; my corps eagerly 
pursued him and I succeeded in surrounding his' rearguard, 
composed of a Bussian division, with my cavalry, increased 
by a reserve of mounted troops put at my disposal by 
Napoleon. This Bussian infantry bravely resisted the 
charges made upon it and continued its march. 

On its arrival at Etoges it was night, so under the cover 
of the wood it had traversed, it stopped and made arrange- 
ments for bivouacking. Napoleon had directed me to stop 
at Champ- Aubert and take up a position there, but I was 
well acquainted with the locality, having only quitted it 
the day before ; knowing that the position of Etoges was as 
unfavourable for the enemy as it was favourable for us, 
and foreseeing that the following day I should be engaged 
in covering the movement which the Emperor would make 
in order to get near the corps which were manoeuvring in 

L 2 
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the valley of the Seine, I thought I would hasten to attempt 
.a coup-de-main upon this corps and not wait to occupy 
Etoges until it had taken its departure therefrom. I got 
together 800 infantry, I formed them in column on the 
high road, placing only fifty men on the right and left flank 
in the wood, at 100 paces, and marching along with them, 
I made the troops move in perfect silence, forbidding them 
to fire a single musket, and enjoining them to rush on the 
enemy as soon as they got sight of him. It is three- 
quarters of a league from Champ- Aubert to Etoges ; in half 
an hour we reached the enemy's advanced posts. The 
Russian troops occupied with their preparations for bi- 
vouacking, -were dispersed, and only pickets and out- 
posts were under arms. A bayonet charge put them all 
to flight; we rushed on the village; and in an instant, 
after having received scarcely 500 musket shots, all the 
infantry and artillery, numbering nearly 4,000 men, were in 
our power, together with their commander, PrinceOuroussow. 

Thus, after a decided defeat and a hurried though 
orderly retreat, we should remove far enough from the 
enemy on the evening of the battle, to be safe from any 
attack by him ; and after a decided success, we ought not 
to hesitate to make a night attack on the beaten enemy if 
he imprudently places himself within reach of his victor's 
blows. 

I now come to speak of surprises, the design of which 
is to gain possession of a fortress. Many enterprises of 
this character have been performed ; some have succeeded, 
others have failed, and though it may be diflScult to discover 
precisely the circumstances which have influenced the 
results, still we may partly indicate them by finding out 
the conditions which should make them succeed. 

When it is possible to execute such operations, we 
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should not hesitate to attempt them. Their success some- 
times changes the whole system and character of a war, 
and secures us greater advantages than the winning of a 
battle. 

It is generally by means of establishing an under- 
standing with the inhabitants that we are able to act. 
Sometimes they may be seduced by money bribes, but when 
religious or political passions are present, we may often 
meet with persons considered of honourable character who 
are willing to serve us. There are other enterprises where 
cunning, boldness, and courage are alone required for their 
successful execution, which have been suggested by the 
weakness or negligence of the garrison. Ajnong the latter 
I should place the surprise of Prague by the French army 
in 1741, which has rendered the name of Chevert cele- 
brated ; and the capture of Fort Mahon in 1766. 

The fundamental principle for ensuring the success of a 
surprise, whether it be or be not favoured by the inhabitants 
of the town, is to get early possession of an entrance that 
leads, to the country. The number of troops that can be 
introduced furtively or by escalade is always vCTy Kmited ; 
it can never increase as rapidly as that of the troops who 
can rally to the defence, nor quickly enough to be for- 
midable to a garrison on the defensive. Hence the chief 
aim should be to bring up as quickly as possible powerful 
reinforcements. Unless this condition be fulfilled, if the 
garrison and its commander do not become bewildered, such 
daring enterprises must always faiL 

But we should always remember that even with every- 
thing in our favour, it is still possible to fail ; if the sur- 
prised garrison is animated by an excellent spirit, if the 
soldiers are endowed with great energy, which prevents 
them calculating irom the beginning either the dispropor- 
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tion of their forces to the imminent danger, whilst they 
think only of defending themselves and not of saving their 
lives. In that case eveiy soldier will fight where he stands ; 
the smallest bodies will take post everywhere ; at the door 
of a house ; at the comer of a street ; behind a carriage ; 
by doing so they unconsciously derange the enemy's com- 
binations Jby delaying the advance of his first troops and 
thus a beginning is made to save the place. Every minute 
increases the chance of saving it ; other troops, follow the 
example of the first, and soon the whole gamson is on foot, 
free from that powerful demoralisation that an unforeseen 
event always causes ; they rally to one another ; they act 
in combination, and come off victorious from a struggle in 
which it at fibrst seemed that they would be worsted. 

Under such circumstances, the first soldiers who find 
themselves in the enemy's presence, should have but one 
thought, that of the safety of all, and the glory which 
attends a great act of devotion. 

This kind of feeling was never expressed with greater 
energy, never showed itself more gloriously than at the 
surprise of Cremona, on the 1st February, 1702. The cha- 
racter of the French soldier was never illustrated by a more 
glorious incident ; it is unique in history, and shows what 
courage and valour can accomplish. Cremona was occupied 
by the head-quarters of the army and a garrison of 8,000 
men ; the great extent of the town, the negligent manner in 
which the service was perfi)rmed, the feeling of security that 
prevailed, and the habitual neglect of military duties were 
remarked, and suggested to Prince Eugene of Savoy the 
idea of taking the place by surprise and capturing the gar- 
rison. The discovery of an ancient disused aqueduct 
&voured the enterprise ; a traitoroxus curate, associated with 
some of the inhabitants, prepared it ; 400 grenadiers in dia- 
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guise were introduced and remained concealed in a church ; 
other troops got in by the aqueduct A walled-up gate was 
broken through during the night ; 6,000 picked men, at the 
head pf whom march Prince Eugene, the first general of the 
age, seemed to take possession of the town; finally, the 
enemy arrived on the square and occupied the principal 
communications before the garrison had got the alarm. At 
the cry, " the enemy is in the town," all awoke and ran to 
their arms; fighting began in all directions. Marshal de 
Villeroy was taken prisoner, all the generals except two 
were killed, wounded, or taken, and the direction of the 
defence was left entirely to the instinct of the soldiers; 
voices, which seemed providential, were heard indicating 
the movements and combinations requisite in order to save 
the town ; and these troops, surprised in their beds, naked, 
without their officers, who endeavoured in vain to join them, 
fought desperately in the midst of this chaos for twelve hours, 
without food, drink or clothing, and it was mid winter ; at 
length they drove out the enemy, after very nearly taking 
him prisoner. And yet the only unforeseen events that oc- 
curred to this enemy, commanded by an illustrious captain, 
were encountering a battalion about to take its arms in 
order to go to drill, and the delay of a reinforcement of 4,000 
inen, on which it reckoned, and whose business it should 
have been to prevent the flight and escape of the garrison. 
A more splendid feat of arms was never accomplished ! 
If, in such extraordinary and discouraging circumstances, a 
garrison was able by its energy to secure its safety, we may 
fancy what ought to happen when a garrison does not lose 
heart at the first view of danger, but offers resistance to a 
weak detachment that has surprised an entrance ; when the 
disproportion of numbers between the attacking and defend** 
ing parties ia so great, one hour's resistance will decide the 
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event, for it does away with the effects of the unexpected, 
which are so powerful, and brings things into the domain of 
reality, which, whatever it may be, is a thousand times less 
formidable than that of imagination, . 

In recent times an event, analogous to that I have just 
spoken of, occurred to the credit of our troops ; it is less 
generally known, but it may be usefiil to recal it to mind 
and to transmit the circumstances to posterity. 

In 1814, when the events of the war had taken us to a 
distance from the banks of the Rhine, Holland was evacuated, 
and immediately became hostile to France. Some English 
troops under the command of General Graham soon dis- 
embarked there in order to sustain public spirit and to 
impart consistency to the revolution that was going on. 

General Molitor, on quitting Holland, left garrisons in 
the most important strongholds ; but the state of our armies 
at that time did not allow of a large force being employed 
in this service, and probably they were only composed of 
dep6t battalions. The garrison of Berg-op-Zoom, in con- 
sideration of its importance and extent, accumulated to 
4,000 men. Those conscripts who di^ not belong to France 
proper, having deserted, its numbers were reduced to 3,000, 
and it was with this weak force that the brilliant feat of 
arms, I am about to relate, was performed — a feat that 
redounds as much to the glory of this handful of heroes as 
to that of General Bizanet who commanded them. The 
measures taken by the latter before the event were of the 
wisest and most &r-sighted charact^, and those that 
followed them, when the moment of action arrived, were 
still more energetic. Here it was not as at Cremona, where 
deliverance from danger was due solely to the dogged 
courage of the troops. At Berg-op-Zoom the soldiers were 
also extremely brave, resolute and enei^tic, but it was 
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chiefly by their submission to the rales of discipline, and by 
their docile obedience to the voice of their chief, that they 
triumphed over the enemy. 

The garrison being insufficient General Bizanet had 
concentrated all his troops in th^ town and evacuated the 
outworks in which his small troop would have been lost. 
He made up for the inconveniences, as regards surveillance 
resulting from this measure, by very frequent patrols. He 
doubled the interior posts, and established numerous night 
pickets always prepared to take up arms. 

General Graham, who commanded the English in 
Holland, finding himself in the neighbourhood of Berg-op- 
Zoom, and being informed of the small number of its 
defenders, imagined he could capture it by a coup-de-main. 
He also relied on the assistance of the inhabitants, and had 
an understanding with some of them ruside. He took 4,800 
men for his enterprise, and he selected the night between 
the 8th and 9th of March — ^the anniversary of the Prince 
of Orange's birth — to put it into execution. 

The assailant divided his force into four columns for 
four simultaneous attacks. The two first were to scale the 
rampart ; one betwixt the Antwerp gate and the harbour, 
the other between the Antwerp and Breda gates j a third 
was to show itself before the Strasburg gate and make a 
false attack there ; finally, the fourth was to enter the town 
by the harbour, availing itself of the low tide. 

At 10 p.m., the third column surprised the advanced 
post of the Strenberg Gate, but it was stopped short by 
the fire of troops placed in a stockade for the purpose of 
defending the bridge at night. The garrison flew to its 
arms. 

At the same instant the fourth column entered by the 
harbour without being perceived by the guard-boat^ and 
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penetrated into the town. But troops sent against it 
divided it ; one part was stopped and captured, whilst the 
other part penetrated to the rampart, where it was followed. 

The second column had succeeded in scaling the wall, 
and marched upon the Antwerp gate, in order to throw it 
open to General Graham, who was waiting on the glacis 
with the remainder of hi^ troops and his cavalry. But a 
strong picket, sent hurriedly by General Bizanet as a 
reinforcement to the Antwerp gate, prevented the English 
jfrom gaining possession of it, whilst the first column failed 
in its attempt to scale the rampart, and was vdriven back 
with great loss. Thus there was fighting going on in 
difierent directions all night. 

As soon as day began to dawn, Greneral Bizanet 
attacked with the rest of his troops, hurled the enemy 
towards the gate leading towards the sea, and thus got them 
into a comer. Not being able to escape, and crushed by 
the grape of the outworks, the English columns were forced 
to lay down their arms, with the loss of 1,200 dead, 600 
wpurided, among them two general officers, and 2,177 pri- 
soners, among whom were one general and four colonels, 4,000 
muskets, four standards, a large quantity of munition, &c. 

General Graham begged for an armistice for three days 
in order to bury his dead, remove his wounded, and receive 
his prisoners on parole. Eulogy for an action of this sort 
would be superfluous. 

Thus it will be seen that at all periods French valour 
has maintained its glorious reputation ; our manners attach 
an extraordinary edat to military glory, and this appre* 
ciation of that which demands the sacrifice of life, a sacrifice 
which public applause alone can worthily recompense, has 
greatly contributed to develop in France the virtues of self- 
sacrifice, the safeguard of the preservation and of the might 
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of nations. The armj will not change as long as our 
manners remain what they are. May Heaven grant that 
no change may take place in this respect, and that those 
cold, reasoning minds, who only see a warranty for social 
happiness in national prosperity, and whose disastrous 
aberrations prove their complete ignorance pf the human 
heart, never exercise any power or obtain any credit in the 
councils of our country that would be fatal to its well-being I 

I cannot recal to mind any instances of strongholds 
defended by French troops being surprised ; but such 
things have frequently happened among foreign nations. I 
shall relate two which happened to the Prussians during the 
Seven Years' War, that of Galatas in 1760, and that of 
Schweidnitz in 1761. 

General Laudon had some time previously established 
an undeistanding with several officers among the garrison 
in the fortress of Galatz, by means of monks residing in the 
town. No sooner had the Austrians arrived before the 
stronghold than they opened their trenches, and being in- 
formed of the moment when the officers devoted to them 
were on guard in the advanced fort, called the Crane, which 
was hollowed out of the rock and seemed to be impregnable, 
they directed a sudden assault against it ; the besieged fled, 
and the Austrians, who eagerly followed them, entered the 
fortress p^le-mSle with them. Troops which were at hand 
followed the first assailants, and the Austrians carried the 
place without having met with the slightest resistance. 

The Schweidnitz affiair was as follows: — Five hundred 
prisoners of war were there, and among them an Italian 
major, of the name of Boca, an officer of irregulars ; this 
officer ingratiated himself with the commandant, and was 
allowed to walk freely about the fortress. He soon made 
himself acquainted with the distribution of the posts and 
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the detaik of the service. He carried on intrigues in the 
town, and busied himself with corrupting those who might 
be of use to him. Moved by his reports, General Laudon 
conceived the project of surprising the place, and this he 
carried into execution on the night betwixt the 30th Sep- 
tember and the 1st October. He divided twenty battalions 
into four attacking bodies. The commandant of Schweid- 
nitz was at a ball, but something occurred to alarm him 
and he had the garrison under arms, but he omitted to send 
anyone outside in order to ascertain if the enemy were near, 
so that the Austrians got right up to the palisades without 
being discovered ; they surprised the Stricgauet gate ; in 
the confusion the prisoners of war got possession of the 
interior gate, and in less than an hour the town waa taken 
and the garrison made prisoners. 

I shall say a few words more relative to two more sur- 
prises that were attempted in modem times, but which did 
not succeed, solely owing to the manner in which they were 
conducted. 

When the French army was about the make the siege 
of Mantua, in 1796, it was thought possible and advan- 
tageous, the very first night, to carry the T work by sur- 
prise ; this work, which had no revetment, covered a long 
curtain of the body of the place only flanked by two large 
towers ; it then made and continued, until we constructed 
the fort Pictoli^ to make the best defence of Mantua on that 
side. The garrison was said to be weak and exhausted 
with sickness. Three hundred soldiers were made to assume 
the uniform of one of the regiments in the fortress, and put 
under the order of an Italian officer who had deserted from 
the AuBtrians and was in our service. He was to pretend 
to be defending the island on which the fort is situated, to 
make believe that he was closely pressed by the French 
troops, to rush upon the barrier of the covered way as 
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though seeking an asylum there, to get4t open to him, to 
take possession of it, and thus secure an entrance to the 
fort But this officer was very afraid of falling into the 
hands of the Austrians and being hung by them, so he per- 
formed his part very mildly, whilst Murat, who commanded 
the troops that were to support him, acted slowly and cir- 
cumspectly. This slowness betrayed the whole trick to the 
garrison : such a ruse could only succeed by extraordinary 
activity and quickness. 

The other was the enterprise made in 1800 on the Fort 
of Bard. The garrison numbered scarcely 150 men. The 
assault which was made would certainly have succeeded 
had it been conducted with discernment. Colonel Dufour 
^ — a brave soldier, but entirely destitute of intelligence and 
incapable of reflection — ^being charged with the command of 
the column that was to carry the door, in place of approach- 
ing silently, and noiselessly placing his ladder against the 
wall — which ought to have been scaled in one instant — 
took upon himself — like a blockhead as he was — ^to have 
the charge beaten before leaving the village where he lay. 
The garrison, warned in time, was prepared for the defence. 
Dufour got a ball through his chest, and the attack was 
repulsed with considerable loss. This check rendered 
necessary the bold and unexampled enterprise of having 
the artillery drawn by the men under the fort at night, and 
in spite of the enemy's fire, and so passing the defile.* 

* I am entitled to claim for myself the merit of the conception and 
execution of this audacious enterprise, all the details of which I directed 
in person. The First Consul had nothing to do with it, except that he 
gave me leave to attempt it ; but justice demands that I should give 
some of the credit to the chief of my staiF, then Lieutenant-Colonel De 
S6narmont, an officer of great skill and courage, who afterwards became 
Lieutenant- General, and was killed before Cadiz. He contributed 
greatly to the success of the scheme, by the assistance he gave me. 
This officer bore a name renowned in connection with the artillery, his 
father having been an illustrious officer of that arm. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON THE DEFENCE OF FORTRESSES. 

T^HE first element of resistance in a stronghold is a good 
-L commandant ; add to this first indispensable condition 
a garrison of sufficient strength, and large stores of all sorts, 
provisions, munitions, &c., and you will be able to obtain 
the most extraordinary results. 

Fortifications may be more or less perfect, but this per- 
fection, however desirable, is but a trifle compared with the 
effects produced by the courage and resolution of the man 
who presides over the defence. The governor of a fortress 
is its soul — it lives in igid by him. If the garrison is bad 
at the commencement of a siege it will soon become good 
under a good commandant ; he will be able to awaken in it 
sentiments of honour, patriotism, and glory, which sometimes 
lie dormant in the hearts of soldiers. 

It is a fine thing to gain battles; the glory which 
redounds to the chief dazzles ; success excites enthusiasm 
and admiration; but it is a still finer, or at least more 
meritorious thing to defend a fortress beyond a certain time. 

The glory of a battle won, how great soever it may be 
for the commander, is always shared by others — that of the 
governor of a fortress belongs to himself almost entirely. 
This glory is his own work — it is the fruit, not of a single 
action performed under certain circumstances, but of a long 
and uninterrupted series of persevering efforts constantly 
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renewed, with an ever-present sense of their uselessness 
should timely assistance not arrive ; and the efforts of each 
day are not rewarded by the prospect of the pleasures of a 
victory ; on the contrary, they are always associated with 
the painful feeling of relative weakness, and have not for 
their aim to triumph over the enemy, but only to defer his 
success without changing the results. 

Every man of spirit can always display courage and 
energy during twenty-four hours. In success every man 
seems to be a hero ; but how rare it is to find the same 
courage, the same tenacity, the same ardour under defeat ; 
it is only the truly brave that can do this, and they are 
not so very numerous. 

But the governor of a besieged fortress is in still more- 
difficult circumstances; not only does he require to pre- 
serve the moral courage Providence so rarely endows men 
with, but his courage should increase as the circumstances 
become more difficult, when it naturally would tend to 
decrease, for he must display enough of it to act upon the 
garrison as a counterpoise to the sufferings and misery they 
have to endure. 

The governor alone seems interested in maintaining the 
defence, because he almost alone reaps the glory of it, 
whilst those under his command get nothing but the 
sufferings. So when a governor is inclined to surrender, 
he will always find around him persons to approve of his 
doing so, and officers disposed to remove all his scruples and 
doubts ; and when a council is assembled to vote whether 
the time has come to capitulate, this question is always 
decided in the affirmative ; and it even sometimes happens 
that those who protest against the surrender would not give 
expression to their opinion if their vote could change the 
majority the other way. 
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There is, then, nothing more admirable than the defence 
of a fortress carried to the utmost possible limits, but at the 
same time nothing is rarer. J^ustice, therefore, demands 
that the names of those who have earned glory of this sort 
should be immortalised. 

The finest defence known in the history of modem wars 
is that of Grave, on the Meuse, by M. de Chamilly, in 1675 
— ^nothing is comparable to it. This towfa. had received the 
depdts of the army at the time of the invasion of Holland 
by Louis XIV., and it contained immense stores. It was 
but of moderate extent ; it had a garrison of 6,000 men ; it 
defended itself during five months of open trenches; resisted 
all the efforts of the Prince of Orange, who lost before it 
30,000 men ; and Chamilly only surrendered on an order 
signed by the King, and carried off with him all the pieces 
of ordnance stamped with the arms of France.* 

After this admirable defence we should next reckon that 
of Lille and its citadel in 1708. Mar^al de Boufflers, who 
was in command, acquired immortal glory there. 

In our time sieges have been rare ; we should not, how- 
ever, omit to mention the defence of St Sebastian, com- 
manded by General Key — a long and obstinate defence, 
which post the English a great number of men. 

The defence of the Fort of Burgos, under the orders of 
General Dubreton, who was attacked by less powerful forces, 
was not inglorious, neither was that of Wittemberg, on the 
Elbe, by General La Poype. 

* My ambition has always been to be intrusted with the defence of 
a large fortress, believing, as I do, that such a task would not be beyond 
my powers. Had I been placed in this position I should have caused 
to be reprinted the "Journal of the Siege of Grave," so that every officer, 
non-commissioned officer, and private might have had a copy. If regi- 
ments should ever have libraries, it would be useful to have in them 
this work, which is most instructing to every soldier. 
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But for the few extraordinary resistances which deserve 
our admiration how many defences have there not been that 
were of a very poor character which have been judged with 
unmerited leniency? — how many culpable surrenders per- 
petrated with impunity ? 

The retention of a stronghold is so important and vital 
an affair — it sometimes exercises such a powerful influence 
on the safety of an army and of a whole country — that its 
surrender should always be made the subject of a legal 
investigation, to elicit the circumstances that have accom- 
panied the defence and induced the capitulation. Therefore, 
the governor should either be punished or rewarded and 
loaded with praise. I cannot admit of any middle course 
between these two. 

The navy regulations require that any captain who 
loses his ship, in whatever way that should have happened, 
should be put upon his trial. If he have done his duty he 
is acquitted and dismissed with honour. 

We can understand such indulgence and leniency in the 
execution of the laws, because, on an element so mobile as 
the sea, circumstances of an overwhelming force may occur 
powerful enough to gain the mastery over science, vigilance, 
and courage ; but on land nothing is variable. When the 
capitulation is not caused by a want of food there can be no 
legitimate excuse for it — we have no choice but to blame or to 
praise. Military orders should be rigorously executed ; and 
when a governor surrenders before a practicable breach has 
been made in the defences, and before having sustained at 
least one assault, he has been guilty of a crime, and he 
ought to be punished. 

I shall not enter into the technical details of the attack 
and defence of fortresses ; these matters have been treated 
exhaustively in special treatises; I shall content myself 
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with making some reflections on the general directions to 
be followed in the defence. 

In the case of large fortified towns, it is too much the 
habit to make sorties to a distance before the commence- 
ment of the siege, and thus to waste a portion of the means, 
the forces and the confidence that are so useful and so im- 
portant to save for the time when courage and vigour are 
most necessary. In moving to a distance from the fortifica- 
tions, we lose their support and deprive ourselves of an 
auxiliary which establishes a sort of equilibrium between 
the troops of the garrison and those of the attacking army. 
I should advise, therefore, that in no case, unless there is 
a probability of being able to raise the siege, should a sortie 
made with a large part of the garrison go so far as to be 
deprived of the efficacious support of the guns of the 
fortress. 

But if such sorties should be prohibited, those intended 
to' destroy works just commenced cannot be too firequent, 
the principal aim being to retard the enemy's advance and 
to gain time. These objects will be obtained by causing 
him firequent alarms, by fighting many sharp but short 
engagements, forcing him to recommence over and over 
again the same works. As the enemy approaches the 
fortress and the siege advances, sorties made with fewer 
men, as the battle-field becomes ever more limited, ought 
to be more frequent. Finally, it is just at the time when 
the great proximity of the enemy so often suggests to 
governors the notion of capitulating, that real defence ought 
to commence: indeed it would seem that it ought never to 
terminate, if new obstacles be prepared every day, if suitable 
interior defensive works be constructed, and if such dis- 
positions be made that the besieged shall never be com- 
pletely deprived of the fire of their guns, but shall always 
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succeed in preserving some pieces of ordnance well covered 
for the defence of the breach. This precaution which 
should be particularly attended to might of itself determine 
the fate of the fortress for many days and add much to the 
glory of the defence. 

I shall conclude this chapter by an observation that 
concerns the governors of besieged fortresses. They should 
always be particularly careful to guard against surprises, for 
the more improbable an event is the more effect does it 
produce when it takes place. A brave garrison defends 
a breach, and for a long time the enemy cannot overcome 
their resistance ; but if at the moment when attention is all 
directed to the defence of an open point, tfie defenders 
become aware that the enemy has penetrated by scaling 
ladders into the stronghold at another point, then they 
become distracted in their minds, the defence of the breach 
is abandoned and the fortress is taken. 

A strict watch over every point should, therefore, always 
be maintained, and we should be particularly careful to 
keep an eye on those which seem least Attackable, for these 
are just the points the enemy will select by preference, 
because as such points seem to be self-defended no one will 
trouble himself about them. 

In 1741, Prague was the object of very noisy nocturnal 
demonstrations by the French army on two points, and 
these demonstrations attracted the whole attention of the 
garrison, but other troops crept silently to a point of the 
rampart of the new town, at a great distance from the 
others ; they took with them only a single ladder, — ^they 
mounted the wall, and ^nding no one there, they opened a 
neighbouring gate, and the town, together with its garrison, 
was taken with scarcely any fighting. 

In our days, in 1812, at Rodrigo, the garrison bravely 
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defended a practicable breach made in the body of the 
place, and repulsed the enemy; but 50 English soldiers, 
with ladders, escaladed the castle — ^a dominant point — ^the 
scarp of which has a revetment, and from a great height 
raised the alarm, produced disorder, and became master of 
the town. 

So also at Badajoz, which was besieged the same year ; 
the garrison was a good one, commanded by General 
Philippon, a distinguished officer, who only the year pre- 
viously had sustained a glorious siege. Entrenched on the 
breach, he there repulsed the assaults of the enemy ; but 
the castle, the walls of which were 80 feet high, was 
escaladed by 50 men ; alarm and disorder arose, and the 
town was taken. 

Under no pretext should vigilence be relaxed, but there 
should also be at hand, even in those places apparently 
safest from an attack, some means of offering resistance, 
especially when the siege has commenced, and when the 
enemy might naturally suppose that all the means of de- 
fence are concentrated at the points where his attacks are 
directed.* 

• Among remarkable defences I have not alluded to that of Sara- 
gossa, by the Spaniards, because it belongs to another order of events. 
A large population, refugees from the provinces, with immense stores — 
a population rendered fanatical by religion and patriotism — whose 
numbers were always more than double those of the besieging force, 
and whose daily losses were inappreciable, occupying those enormous 
and indestructible convents, which are quite fortresses, would naturally 
long arrest our efforts. But it is scarcely likely that such circum- 
stances will ^laj^pen again. This defence cannot teach any lesson that 
could be of utility in regular warfare. As to the siege of Genoa, it was 
no doubt a grand operation of war, but it was the defence of an in- 
trenclicd camp and not of a fortress properly so called. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE HABITS OF SOLDIERS, AND THE WAY TO 
FORM THEM. 

ON THE ARMIES OF THE PAST AND THOSE OF THE 
PRESENT. 

nPHEEE things are necessary to give value to troops: 
-L love of order, habits of obedience, confidence in them- 
selves and in others. Such, in a moral point of view, are 
the Amdamental bases of an army. Without these bases 
an assemblage of men has no consistence, justifies no 
hopes, satisfies no wants. 

Nothing, therefore, should be neglected in order to de- 
velope these three eliements in the mind and in the heart of 
the soldier, and to infuse into his moral nature those habits 
which I wiU call miUtary virtues. 

Discipline — ^in other words, submission to the law and 
the will of the legal chief— should be kept up without any 
relaxation ; and every one, whatever place he occupies in the 
hierarchy, should constantly bear in mind that he only 
commands his subordinates in virtue of the obedience he 
owes his superiors. 

Discipline, always severe for a grave &ultj should admit 
of modifications in its application. 

In countries where elevation of sentiment, delicacy of 
maimer, and dignity of character do i^ot admit of corporal 
punishments, it is of importance to bring opinion to bear 
oa punishments as much as possible. 
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The French army in particular has always given an 
intelligent chief numerous opp6rtunities of employing this 
agent. Praise and blame appropriately distributed — ^the 
talent of exciting a useful and noble emulation, have often 
suffice^ for all needs. Punishments and rewards, based 
upon opinion, are in so far admirable, that they are sus- 
ceptible of infinite shades, and act powerfully on generous 
minds. 

No punishment, whatever it may be, .unless for an act 
of flagrant cowardice, should be inflicted with expressions of 
contempt. Everything that degrades and disgraces the 
soldier diminishes the value of the man, just as everything 
that elevates him in his own eyes adds to his faculties. 
There are a thousand ways of varying the expression of 
those sentiments ; an able chief selects with discernment 
the means that are best adapted to the kind of men he has 
to deal with, and to the circumstances in which he is placed. 

In some armies severity towards derelictions that in the 
eye of reason appear to be trivial is carried to excess. 
Though I am not prepared to condemn this system, I 
cannot approve of the importance attached to it by its 
supporters. A severe punishment awarded for something 
out of order in the accoutrements, or for some momentary 
failure of immobility when under arms, is not reasonable ; 
but moderate punishment for such faults has its uses in a 
moral point of view. The spirit of order and respect for 
the law are everywhere felt ; and they must be upheld as a 
part of the education, and of the habits of life. A soldier 
whose coat is dirty would no doubt fight as well as one 
whose uniform is in good order, but one who is careless in 
respect to his daily duties will probably be inattentive to 
the commands of his superior oflScer. 

The existence of an army is such a wonderful, such an 
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artificial thing, that we cannot, without danger, neglect 
anything that contributes to impart to it habits of order 
and submission. But the chief should be able to perceive 
clearly the real end, without exaggerating the importance 
of the means. 

The officers and chie& should do their utmost to 
inspire their soldiers with confidence; unless this bond 
unites them, nothing can be safely reckoned on. In times 
of peace, the regular power is respected and obeyed readily ; 
but in the midst of the perturbation danger gives rise to, 
eveiything becomes complicated, and the smallest natural 
obstacle may become insurmountable. Then it is that 
confidence in one's self and in others, that powerful internal 
voice, gives extraordinary energy that leads to success. 

The chief should therefore see to the weU-being of the 
soldier ; he should know how^ on important occasions to 
share his sufferings and privations, to watch over the 
maintenance of order and discipline, to punish when neces- 
sary, and to seize with avidity on the opportunity of 
awarding recompenses; but these recompenses should be 
merited, for confidence in the justice of a chief is the 
foundation of his credit, and of the feeling of his men 
towards him. The instinct of men is clever at discovering 
when their chief is worthy of them. When this is so his 
severity does not alarm or hurt, for it implies strength, and 
strength, when it is the sincere interpreter of the laws, 
ensures the efficacious protection of rights. Even those 
who come under its action feel at the bottom of their hearts 
how useful and worthy of respect it is. 

As the maintenance of order ought to be a constant care 
for the chiefs of all degrees, so love of the soldier should be 
deeply graven on their hearts. I repeat, how can we avoid 
loving this deserving class of men whose condition is, on 
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the whole, so haxd ; who axe io habituated to privations ; 
whose lives are made up of so many sacrifices ; who pass 
their best years in the midst of painful labour — of inces- 
santly recurring dangers; and who attach themselves so 
sincerely to their chief when he loves them I The soldier 
is good by nature. If he is disqualified for the highest 
ranks of society by his wants of enlightenment, he is worthy 
of them by the sentiments that animate him. His habit 
of obedience to law renders him more moral A life 
fraught with dangers develops the noble instincts of the 
heart, and accustoms him to self-sacrifice — a sentiment 
inspired by Heaven itself. On his return home the soldier 
is almost always an example to the social circle amid which 
he lives. I have seen him, in the midst of the horrors and 
atrocities that war sometimes engenders, distinguish himself 
by acts of holy piety and of Christian charity.* May 
shame and misfortune be the lot of all who do not honour 
him, or who do not make eyery effort to improve and to 
sweeten his existence ! 

Another duty which ought never to be neglected is to 
keep the troops always actively employed. Activity should 
be to them a second nature. Like almost aU men they are 
inclined to be lazy. It is doing them a great service to 
prevent their becoming so. Hepose and idleness diminish 
strength and valour. Health, energy and moral courage, 
usually result from a life hardened by fatigue and accus- 
tomed to exercise. 

* I could mention many examples of this kind, but I shall content 
myself by recalling one only. During the Egyptian campaign, a village 
revolted; and a militaiy execntion was necessaiy, by way of example. 
Hie village was bnmed, and almost all the inhabitants were put to the 
fiword. A soldier, who no doubt had had his share of cruelty, was 
melted at the si^ht of an in&nt that stretched his arms towards him. 
He put it on his xnapsack, took a eoat to nurse it, carried the child for 
eight days, and dragged the goat along with him, until he met with an 
Arab woman, who was willing to adopt the child. 
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DrilKng is the first element of this activity which I 
insist on, but it is not the only one. The first thing 
required by the soldier is the most thorough instruction ; 
when he has acquired that, to occupy him with the details 
he is familiar with, which teach him nothing fiirther, is an 
infidlible way to render his profession hateful to him: 

Grand reviews that make a fine show are the only things 
he never tires of; but we may also create new interests 
for him by exciting emulation in games of various kinds. 
We may also employ him on important public works, and, as 
a reward, connect the history of a regiment with the works 
they have executed by giving them its name. In this way 
we may economically carry out some grand designs, whilst 
at the same time we develop in our troops ideas of immortal 
glory and greatness, which cannot be too much encouraged 
in the minds of soldiers. 

Throughout my military career I never let slip an 
opportunity of applying this principle, and I have always 
had reason to be satisfied with the result, with regard both 
to the immediate object in view, and to the efiect on the 
spirit of the troops. But I took care never to go beyond 
^^ertain limits, and never to compromise in any way the 
military spirit, whose preservation and development should 
always be the aim of all the efforts of commanders. Egypt, 
Holland, and Dalmatia, still show monuments of our past 
greatness, and of our former habits. In the last mentioned 
eoxmtry 80 leagues of beautiM roads, made in the wildest 
localities, in the midst of the greatest natural difficulties, 
remain to the inhabitants an honoured remembrance of our 
presence which wHl never pass away. Inscriptions cut in the 
rocks doubtless still inform the traveller that these works 
were performed hj such and such regiments, under such 
and such colonels. And when these brave soldiers — ^whose 
memory is so dear to me — ^laid aside their tools to resume their 
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arms, what renown did they not acquire on the battle field ! 
What strength, what energy, did they not display during 
the longest marches, amid the greatest fatigues ! 

Among the complementary means of forming troops, 
I consider one of the chief to be the establishment of large 
camps of instruction. In times of peace, they alone can 
give to troops the habits and the instruction they require. 
The military spirit is only developed in the midst of the 
dangers of war and the assemblages of troops which re- 
semble war. Camp life, the movement that accompanies 
it, the mixture of all arms, this peculiar mode of life so 
widely difierent from civil society, and which is the element 
of success and glory, can only be called into being by 
assemblages of some duration and in the midst of prosperity. 
I do not refer to those momentary assemblages which we 
see taking place in difierent countries, the object of which 
is rather to make a display than to give instruction and 
develop the faculties, |but of those camps of my youth, 
whence issued the first and best army that has been seen 
in modem times, and which if it may be equalled will 
certainly never be surpassed : I refer to the army which 
was encamped for two years on the coasts of the Channel 
and the North Sea, and which fought at Ulm and Austerlitz. 

Fortified by this example and convinced by my re- 
flections, I should like to see permanent establishments 
formed in provinces which have but a wretched kind of 
cultivation, such as Champagne ; and durable barracks con- 
structed to hold 30,000 men. The same troops would 
occupy them for at least three months. Three such estab- 
lishments would suffice to preserve in the French army the 
military spirit and the instruction which would render it 
constantly ready for war. But at the present moment we 
have a still larger exercising field^ Algiers, which if its 
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advantages are dearly purchased, gives a rich dower to the 
army in respect to what I have just been considering. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without entering into 
some details relative to the manner in which the regular 
armies were formed in Europe. It is curious to notice in 
what respects the armies of former times differed as to their 
compositions from the armies of the present day : the con- 
sequences to be drawn from this comparison will strike any 
one who considers it attentively. 

After the invasion of the barbarians and the destruction 
of the Roman power, all special military organisation dis- 
appeared in Europe. For many ages, the only basis the 
armies had was the feudal constitution. When experience 
showed the weakness of these temporary assemblages of 
men called together in haste and without rule, and whom 
the caprice of the lords or the exigencies of their wants 
would suddenly disperse, rendering the execution of any 
operation demanding calculation impossible, it was sought 
to create means of regular and permanent military power. 

The sovereigns nominally invested with the right were 
actually without any real power over their vassals. In 
order to emancipate themselves from this state of de- 
pendence when their finances allowed them, they wanted 
to have troops of their own, and thus arose the companies 
of " ordonnance." 

But regular revenues were required in order to maintain 
troops constantly under arms; and, on the other hand, 
regular revenues are not obtainable without order and a 
certain amount of administrative organisation : the creation 
of armies was thus the cause and the means of a commence- 
ment of civilisation. 

However, as the feudal system put the populations into 
the hands of the lords, the latter were far from favourable 
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to the establishment of troops destined to overthrow their 
own power; the sovereigns having only their private 
domains to dispose of, which were of very limited extent, 
were reduced to voluntary enlistments for the sake of pay. 

The disorders that existed throughout Europe — ^the 
constant wars that were being waged ; the large number of 
petty sovereigns rendered the populations miserable, and 
held out the profession of soldier as a livelihood. The 
manners of the times, moreover, allowed any one to cherish 
the hopes of boundless ambition. 

A warrior could aspire to everything; and the only 
element in his schemes was his own personal ambition. It 
was very different in those days to what it is now, when 
the sole thoughts of the soldier are to falfil his duly towards 
his sovereign; to defend his native land, and to acquire 
glory — that reward of opinion so highly valued in our 
times. Private or officer, every one sought to acquire 
wealth ;' and often raised his aspirations to the throne itBel£ 
Visconti, ^forza, Escales, Ecelini, and many others, had no 
other origin ; and before them kingdoms had been the prey 
of some Norman adventurers. The sovereigns, in order to 
facilitate the execution of their projects, were always forced 
to employ as their agents soldiers of repute, who, addicted 
to the profession of arms from their youth, were acquainted 
with many men able to assist them — with whom they 
formed alliances for their mutual benefit. 

Each in his separate sphere had his own dependents, 
and regiments were provided on conlmission and by com- 
petition. 

. Ferdinand II. summoned Wallenstein, and requested 
him to raise an army. The conditions were discussed and 
the treaty signed. Wallenstein called together officers 
who enjoyed his confidence, and asked them to provide 
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regiments, giving them a share in his emoluments. These 
latter summoned the captains, who took upon themselves to 
raise companies and to find soldiers, and thus the army was 
formed. The whole transaction resembled what happens in 
our own days when a sovereign negotiates a loan with a rich 
banker. The latter distributes the greater portion of the 
loan among his correspondents, associating them with the 
profits he calculates on making, while these last seek the 
money they require in the pockets of private individuals. 

It is easy to see that an organisation of this sort gave 
the colonel who raised the regiment a sort of proprietary 
interest in it. 

Hence the name they received, and which they still 
preserve in Austria ; where, though they have become the 
regiments of the sovereign, as in every other coimtry, they 
still retain to some degree their primitive physiognomy 
and a peculiar constitution and privileges. Moreover, the 
system followed there, which has put the institutions in 
harmony with the interests of the State, and with the 
manners of modern times, ofiers at once . a noble and 
splendid reward to those generals whose life has been 
rendered illustrious by glorious services, and guarantees to 
the sovereign for the good selection of the officers and the 
excellent spirit of the troops. 

I may here allude to the immense difierence between 
the composition of armies in former times and now-a-days. 
The armies of our days are raised by a compulsory recruit- 
ment. This is the case in aU European states with the 
exception of England, where peculiar circumstances explain 
the maintenance of a system which exists in no other 
country. Modem armies are too numerous to admit of 
their being raised solely by voluntary recruiting ; moreover, 
the class of men for whom military service is a resource 
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necessary for their existence is not suflSciently numerous— 
public order, which, fortunately, everywhere prevails, 
diminishes immensely the number of that class. Finally, 
the chaaices of success in the career of arms are too small to 
attract men of birth to choose it for their profession. Other 
channels are open by development of trade and commerce 
to all who are gifted with zeal and intelligence, and there 
they may make their fortunes without danger. Compulsory 
recruiting is, therefore, the only way to satisfy the require- 
ments of the state for its defence ; hence the blood-tax has 
everywhere become one of the public imposts. 

The spirit of armies has been greatly modified by this 
change ; but it is far from being a loser thereby, in spite 
of appearances. Voluntary recruiting, accompanied by a 
terrible discipline, has sometimes furnished good troops, as 
in England ; but can any comparison in respect of spirit 
and morality be made between an army composed of 
respectable young men, brought up in a spirit of order and of 
obedience to the laws, and one which — though it may, per- 
haps, contain some individuals animated by the love of war 
and glory — is mainly composed of vagabonds, whose evil 
habits have excluded them from all decent and laborious 
modes of obtaining a livelihood? 

How much securer is the public interest when it is con- 
fided to those who regard military service as a noble and 
important duty? The young man of peaceful habits, on 
whom the lot has fallen, may quit his family with regret — 
nay, with pregnant sorrow — but the warlike spirit so natural 
to man, and especially to the Frenchman, soon descends 
upon him ; he then nourishes himself with noble thoughts, 
he growp greater in his own eyes, he is faithful, devoted, 
and he looks for the reward of his sacrifices, his toils and 
his dangers, to the good opinion of his chief and comrades. 
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Such is the European soldier of the present day — for the 
, system is the same everywhere. 

It now remains for us to consider which is the preferable 
of the two prevailing systems : to place the recruits from 
the same countries in regiments by themselves, or to dis- 
tribute them among different corps. The first plan is 
adopted in Austria, Prussia, and Germany ; the second in 
France and Eussia. Each has its advantages and its 
inconveniences, but I prefer the first system. 

To commence with the inconveniences. This system 
gives to the soldiers a local and provincial spirit, which 
after the numerous revolutions we have experienced would 
not be without danger in certain circumstances that may 
readily be imagined; perhaps also in time of peace it 
lessens the military spirit and tends to make an assemblage 
of peasants rather than of soldiers ; but these are incon- 
veniences easily remedied by increasing the frequency of 
assemblages of regiments and prolonging the duration of 
the camps of instruction. 

As to the advantages, they are great and incontest- 
able. As regards the administration, recruiting is easier ; 
the officers of the corps have the means of watching over 
the men when on leave, and the transition from a peace to 
a war footing is immensely simplified. In a moral point of 
view the feeling of honour — and this is a great thing — ^is 
heightened, and this feeling renders all the men partici- 
pators in the glory of their regiment, while it at the same 
time makes them anxious to defend the reputation of the 
province where they were bom. It is an additional spur, 
a fresh encouragement. 

Again; a distinguished soldier is rewarded for good 
conduct by the esteem of his corps, but the system pur- 
sued in France deprives him of this advantage when he 

N 
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leaves the senrce. On his retam home no one knows him : 
he loses the worthiest prize of his life — ^the renown he has 
acquired. On the other hand, his renown would follow him 
to his home, did he there meet with the companions of his 
jouth; he would remain mitil death surronnded by the 
halo of glory he had deservedly acquired.* 

* This question oocnpied the attentioii of the Council of War in 
1823. General D'Ambrugeac, one of the most distingaished officers of 
the army, the reporter of the Infantry CTommittee, brought forward a 
mixed system, which, while creating an excellent reserve, resolved the 
question most satisfactorily. An aSverse fate decreed that almost all 
tne labours of this Council, where military questions were debated and 
deliberated on carefully, came to nought 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON THE MILITARY SPIRIT AND THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
THE CX)MMAND. 

THE aasemblage of 100,000 men in one place, far from 
their families, their property and their interests; 
their docility, their obedience, their mobility and their 
BOstenance ; finally, the spirit that animates them, and, at a 
signal given by one man, leads them to rush with pleasure 
into imminent danger, where many of them meet with their 
death — surely this is one of the most extraordinary spectacles 
that social man can show ; it is a phenomenon whose cause 
and principle are among the mysteries of the human heart. 

It belongs to our nature to love emotions and to seek 
for them. The idea of danger pleases us, though at the 
crisis there are few men who are not disconcerted by it. 
But we require to compare ourselves with others ; emula- 
tion is natural to ns ; every one loves to believe and to see 
himself superior to his fellows. Such is the exciting cause 
in virtue of which the instinct of self preservation gives 
place to the noble displays of courage. 

The sphere of activity in which self love acts, depends 
on the situation of individuals. Every one desires to be 
seen and admired. The man placed in a crowd, has hid 
horizon limited by what immediately surrounds him; in a 
more elevated position this horizon is enlarged ; when at 
the highest point, the whole world sees him. 

N 2 
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This feeling, so honourable to a man, is the main spring 
of the most generous actions. It is the spur of action to 
the simple soldier as well as to the general. Then in all 
ranks llie profession of arms is noble, because for all, it 
consists of sacrifices, and has its chiefest reward in popular 
esteem and glory. To speak contemptuously of those who 
make up the rank and file of the army, is a sort of blas- 
phemy; even to speak of them with indifference is to 
misunderstand the coijditions of our nature. 

The elevated sentiment I have just described is com- 
patible with another noble feeling, that of finendship. 

A community of dangers, of glory, and of interest, 
establishes the strongest and most sincere ties, and as 
everything Is connected and bound together in the grand 
mystery of society, it is precisely in the time of war and 
in the midst of perils, that is to say, when society needs it 
most, that we find the greatest display of friendship, or that 
habit of comradeship — ^that esprit de corpa^ to which opinion 
has given so much strength. 

An interchange of services rendered, a reciprocity of 
assistance received and given, doubles, nay, increases 
tenfold, the strength and the security of everyone. Thus 
opinion gives rise to, develops and exalts the virtues among 
men, just in proportion as circumstances render their display 
more necessary in the interest of the common preservation. 

But the jieart of man is very mobile, and the best 
sentiments are opposed by others which come from the 
same principle viewed from a different point I brave a 
great danger to save a comrade, because I expect he would do 
the like for me under similar circumstances ; but should the 
immediate danger appear to me too great — should fear pre- 
dominate over the interest that draws me towards the person 
threatened, the .instinct of my future preservation is effaced 
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from my mind by the powerful sense of present peril ; I 
recede from the danger^ forgetftd of all the motives that 
should have made me brave it. The feeling that sways 
me then, which is called fear, is by no means rare in the 
face of real danger ; it is much more common, and exercises 
more influence than is generally believed in the great 
majority of persons. It is precisely in order to combat it, 
and in order to encourage opposite feelings that the power 
of discipline has been invoked to assist authority ; and as 
example is potent in influencing the conduct of men, as the 
very brave often carry along the others, we cannot be too pro- 
fuse in the rewards we bestow on those who prove themselves 
exceptions to the common rule, in order to exalt their 
generous dispositions, for on them often depends the fate of 
battles. 

Bravery in the European armies of the present day, 
and particularly among the officers, may be thus classed : 

The bravery that prevents a man incurring dishonour, 
that makes him do his duty strictly ; this is not rare. 

That which urges a man beyond duty ; this is much 
less common. 

Finally, that which induces a man to value his life 
infinitely less than the success of what is confided to him 
to prepare ; this is rarest of all. So when such bravery is 
met with, honours, riches and applause should be its reward; 
and the opportunity of giving such recompenses, limited to 
such cases, is so rare, that it can never be a heavy ex- 
pense to any state. 

The feelings I have just mentioned should not be the 
only ones that ought to exist in the heart of the soldier. 
In order that troops should possess their full value, con- 
fidence should exist among those who compose an army. 
The private should believe in the bravery of his comrade. 
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He will be convinced that his officer, while as brave aa 
himself, is his superior in experience and education; he 
will attribute to his General the same bravery, and in 
addition science and talent. When such is the case, the 
army forms a bunch of faggots which no power can break. 
This is the foremost condition of the strength of armies, 
the foremost element of success. 

But this fundamental basis, which we term confidence, 
is only possible in tried and veteran troops, and not in raw 
soldiers who do not know each other. Hence the absurdity 
of a national guard as a substitute for troops of the line. 
National guards, though they may be composed of the 
bravest men on earth, will be worth nothing at first 
starting; for the valour and capacity of each not being 
appreciated by the others, except by experience, the first 
eflbrts will be made without the aid of confidence, and will 
probably result in great and irreparable disasters. 

The moral part of war, as &r as the Commander is 
concerned, consists in the knowledge of the mental 
emotions that animate soldiers ; in the correctness of his 
judgment concerning them, and in the use he makes of 
these mental emotions in the varying chances of war in 
reference to his own troops, as well as those he has fought 
or means to fight. This is a faculty quite apart firom pro- 
fessional skill, properly so called — ^it is an attribute of 
genius. All great Commanders have possessed it, and 
none ever had it in a greater degree than Napoleon. 

Discipline, the auxiliary of courage, is also neoessaiy 
as a means of maintaining order. Its whole importance 
will be felt if we reflect on the mechanism of an army and 
consider how such a multitude is to live in movement as 
well as when at rest. 

It is not sufficient to constitute an army to collect a 
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larger or smaller number of men together ; they must be also 
organised. I have explained above bj what mechanism 
obedience is obtained, namely by putting those which are 
to command in the different ranks of the military hierarchy 
in contact with a limited number of men, on whom they 
may easily bring their faculties to bear. Once this division 
is effected and this organisation completed, we must con* 
oem ourselves with discipline, that is to say, accustom the 
subordinates to passive deference towards their superiors. 

After that we come tp the instruction of troops. 

Thus, in order to form an assemblage of men into an 
army, three operations are required:— 

1st. Organisation. 

2nd. Discipline. 

3rd. Instruction. 

And the complement of these three is confidence : an 
essential element, without which an army loses most of its 
value. This confidence should extend to all, and to each ; 
confidence of the soldiers in one another in their mutual 
xektions; confidence of each soldier and officer in the 
superior officers, and especially in the chief of all. 

This precious element, which acts so powerfully on the 
results, has an effect proportioned to the intelligence of the 
soldiers ; for confidence, founded on the knowledge of men 
and things, is not an unintelligent feeling — a blind faith. 

Soldiers without intelligence have little mobility, and 
vary less than those who are more lively and thoughtful 
The former are more easily commanded, and there is less 
risk in putting them under generals of limited capacity. 
The value of the latter, on the contrary, will be in propor- 
tion to the excellence of the genial who commands t^em. 

When speaking of these kind of soldiers, I refer chiefly 
to the Germans and the French. The Germans are often 
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successful with very second-rate chiefs. The French are ten 
times more valuable with a chief who possesses their love 
and esteem. 

They will be utterly valueless under a chief who inspires 
neither esteem nor confidence. The truth of this was 
proved at Hochstett in 1704, before Turin in 1706, and at 
Vittoria in 1813. The reason is obvious. We do not go 
to war in order to be killed! Our object is always to 
conquer the enemy, and if we run the risk of being killed, 
it is on condition that the hypothetical sacrifice of life 
submitted to shall be of use. But should it so happen that 
an intelligent body of men have before them no probability 
of victory — ^no chance of a glorious fight, they will then 
hesitate to compromise their lives, and will try to preserve 
them for a time when they may be able to make a more 
useful sacrifice. 

I have endeavoured to explain the various emotions that 
take place in the soldier's heart ; emotions whence result 
phenomena of extraordinary character to tiie eyes of the 
ignorant, who, regarding men as mere passive machines, do 
not understand the variations to which they are liable. I 
shall now proceed to the questions of the command, and 
shall endeavour to show the qualities it requires. 

The art of war is composed of two distinct parts, pro- 
fessional skill, properly so called, and moral qualities the 
attribute of genius. I have already developed my ideas 
concerning the moral qualities required in war, and I shall^ 
only add one word relative to the qualities whidi give to a 
chief authority over those around him. 

First of all some individuals have the faculty of acting 
on the minds of others; they have a sort of natural 
authority which ensures to them a ready Obedience. This 
authority is a special gifk, and depends on hidden causes 
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which our minds cannot fathom. Thus one man who, 
having hitherto rendered obedience to others, is placed in 
command, and he wields the powers he is intrusted with 
from the very first with as much ease as if he had always 
possessed them. Another, and such cases are frequent, 
exercises over his equals an uncontested authority, though 
he may not have any right to it and is not even intel- 
lectually superior to those he sways ; this faculty he derives 
from some peculiarity of organisation. The legitimate 
chief who possesses it inspires salutary fear. He is thought 
to be severe, and the severity attributed to him renders it 
unnecessary for him to exercise it. A look, a word acts on 
the minds of those under him with an irresistible ascen- 
dancy. Such men are destined by Providence to rule over 
others. 

But as such natural power over one's fellows is rarely 
met with, subordinates have been prepared for obedience 
by being accustomed to pay respect and homage to their 
chiefs. Ranks have been established in order to determine 
the right of the command, and to maintain those invested 
with it in distinct and constant social positions. Public 
honours have been awarded to the highest ranks, in order 
to produce a striking effect on the imaginations. In fine, 
nothing has been neglected that could tend to confer great- 
ness on the depositories of power in the opinion of their 
subordinates so as the better to ensure their obedience, an 
easy enough matter in ordinary times and when there is 
nothing to prevent the preservation of regular order, but 
difficult indeed in the midst of dangers, suiSerings and 
passions. When a general has a reputation for courage 
and ability, compelling esteem and securing confidence, lus 
power is augmented; when to those qualities he adds the 
lustre 6i high birth, and an elevated social and domestic 
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position, he seems to the multitade to be still greater. The 
more power and credit the depository of authority has, the 
more readily will his ability to distribute rewards be ac- 
knowledged^ the more easy will it be for him to ensure 
obedience. 

All these means united in the person of Napoleon con- 
tributed powerfully to his success. They compose, if I may 
so express myself, the conditions required for command. 
But what are the personal qualities required for command ?* 

* I have established above the conditions most fayonrable to com- 
mand, and it follows that when the General is at the same time the 
Sovereign he is greatly aided by this relation to his subordinates >— 
absolute liberty in his schemes, movements, and operations ; accumula- 
tion of means and resources ; absence of responsibility; the faculty of 
caxrying out hazardous combinations, which, though attended by great 
risks, promise great advantages if successful ; certainty of being always 
obeyed, whatever happens, and served with zeal, &c. In contrast with 
a position so advantageous, a mere General has very limited means at his 
command. Whatever powers he may possess, they have always certain 
limits. It is not sufficient that he does well, but he must also be pre- 
pared to justify his undertakings. Finally, doubts may be cast on the 
obedience due to him ; rivalries, hatred, intrigues, <bc., may be poweifal 
auxiliaries of the enemy he has to fight. 

These two situations admit of no comparison ; and the merit of the 
successful General is much greater than that of the Sovereign. Accord- 
ingly the glory of Napoleon in Germany is not by any means equal to 
that of General Bonaparte in Italy, tn his first campaign, without a 
name, without experience in command, with feeble, imperfect means, an 
inferior, ill-provided army, he obtained brilliant successes, conquered 
and retained possession of Italy. In his other campaigns, apart from. 
the splendid combinations they developed, the vastness of the means 
employed and accumulated, the abundance of the resources of all kinds 
seem to exempt genius from the trouble of securing the almost inevitable 
victory. 

The chances of success being more numerous for the military monarch 
than for the simple General, one might conclude that it were desirable 
that the former took the command, and yet the reverse is the case. 

And, first, who can be a competent judge of the talents of the 
Soverei^? And who can guarantee that his illusions regarding his 
own abilities shall not inspire him with a fiatal confidence % Even sap* 
posing he does not assume the chief part until after numerous essays, 
there will still always be ^eat danger to the state; for reverses mil 
produce an un&vonxable efteot in public opinion on the consideration to 
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The art of war^ considered in a professional point of 
vieWy is a mere matter of combinations and calculation. I 
have entered into circumstantial details on this view of the 
subject when treating of strategy and tactics. But in order 
that favourable results should ensue from the combinations, 
it is necessarj that a strong will should dominate; for 
changes in plans fixed or without due deliberation are 
attended by many inconveniences^ and often cause great 
misfortunes. 

Two things are required in a General, intellect and cha- 
racter. InteUect, for without that one can form no com- 
binations, but must give in without defence. Character, 
for without a strong and persistent will, it is impossible to 
secure the execution of plans resolved on. But it is here 
relative qualities are superior to absolute qualities, and 
character must dominate intellect. It is in this relation that 
the elements of success is to be found. Supposing we were 
to estimate in figures each of these faculties, I would rather 
that a general had intellect = 5, and character = 10, than 
intellect =: 15, and character =8. When the character 
dominates the intellect, and the latter is of a certain 
calibre, we shall proceed towards a certain aim with the 

the principle of kingly power, which would be an immense social 
misforttme. Moreover, the command of armies requires, in the 
interest of the public, to be subjected to control. Whatever be the 
latitude allowed a chief, there are limits which he should not pass; 
and if he is uncontrolled, who shall guarantee his moderation in the 
chances h^ would run ? The greatness of catastrophes is always in pro- 
portion to the accumulation of means and the extent of the enterprise ; 
and when these are vast, society is shaken to its veiy basis. The faults 
or misfortunes of a General axe always reparable in a great country; 
those of a Sovereign of exalted imagination bring about his complete 
ruin. Therefore the Sovereign should confine mmself to governing, 
administering, creating means and make them abundant fie should, 
moreover, ^ve his full confidence to him who is worthy of it, and reward 
with magnificence and without jealousy; but he should never assume 
the responsibility and tiie burden of the command. 
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chance of reaching it. When intellect dominates character, 
we are constantly changing our opinions, projects and 
direction, for a mighty intellect sees questions at every 
moment iti a new light. If strength of will does not guard 
us against such changes, we become distracted with the 
multitude of views of the question ; we fail to embrace 
any one, consequently, and instead of approaching the aim, 
the uncertainty of our efforts often reverses us still farther 
from it. 

Still we should do very wrong to suppose that. a great 
deal of intellect is not required in order to prepare grand 
actions. We see no mediocrity of intellect in any of the 
great generals of antiquity and of modem times, in any of 
those historical names that surge out in bye-gone ages above 
all the others. Alexander, Hannibal, Scipio, Csesar pos- 
sessed the highest faculties of mind. The same was the 
case with the great Cond^, Luxembourg, the great Eugfene, 
Frederic, and Napoleon. But all these illustrious men, 
while endowed with superior intellect, possessed character 
in a still greater degree. 

This necessity for intellect in subjection to character 
is felt each moment by every Commander, for in that 
capacity there is frequent occasion for forming a resolution 
and deciding on a plan. Now, what men of feeble character 
dread most is to form a resolution ; an unfortunate instinct 
impels them frequently to make a decision when it is of 
the most urgent importance to do so, and when at last it 
is made, it is no longer usefril, sometimes, indeed, disaa* 
trous, in consequence of the delay. 

This truth authorises me to proclaim the following 
maxims : — a General may take advice when he feels the 
need of it, but the part of habitual adviser, unless it be pro- 
moted by the supreme chief, cannot be successfully enacted. 
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The necessity for rapidly forming resolutions is the 
difficulty of command. It is at that moment that respon- 
sibility, with all its important accompaniments, presents 
itself with all the interests we are charged with, and 
which we heartily wish to defend; responsibility towards 
those on whom we depend; responsibility towards public 
opinion ; responsibility towards ourselves, towards our con- 
science; altogeljier an immense responsibility; the more 
terrible the more desirous we are of doing our duty. There 
is but one mode of supporting the J^urden : to have suffi- 
cient strength and resolution to place ourselves above all 
the consequences, certain of finding in pur consciences and 
our intentions a generous approval of what we have done, 
after having applied to the task all our faculties and all our 
intelligence. . But few men are able to place themselves at 
this height This necessity for deciding on our plans, is at 
once so important and so difficult for the command, that 
when the resolution taken is of an unalterable character, 
^and when the cannon roars, when the battle has com- 
menced, when each has had indicated to him the part he 
has to play, the Supreme Chief is tranquil, he has recovered 
the serenity and repose of mind of which he was previously 
deprived. 

Thus, then, .when a General possesses intellect to see, 
judge and combine, and character to execute ; when to these 
gifts is joined a knowledge of men, of the passions that 
sway them and of the secret emotions of their hearts which 
so many causes develop in war ; . when, moreover, the 
danger so far from depriving him of his faculties only 
increases and energizes them ; when, in fine, he loves his 
soldiers, is loved by them, and is anxious for their preser- 
vation, their interests and their well-being, like a father of 
a femily ; then and then only does he unite all the qualities 
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that promise success. I say promise and not ensure, for 
war has such a variety of chances and so many risks, that 
nothing is certain before the event is actually accomplished. 
When treating of the qualities required for the exercise 
of the command, I meant the chief command. Any other 
command, however extensive it may be, cannot, inasmuch 
as it is subordinate, be at all compared with the command- 
in-chief, however limited the latter may be by the small 
nxmiber of troops ; for the great difficulty I have sought to 
explain, the forming of resolutions, has not to be sur- 
mounted. Under Napoleon, I have commanded armies of 
various strengths and corps d^armSe. To command only 
10,000 men as absolute chief, gives much more trouble than 
the command of 50,000 men, as a portion of an army of 
200,000. In the latter case, to move, to march and to 
fight in obedience to orders given and to effect an end 
indicated, are easy matters; and when the battle or the 
march is over, when the camp is pitched, the Greneral rests 
Hke the meanest soldier, waiting for his orders; whilst, 
on the contrary, that is precisely the moment when the 
Supreme Chief is more subject to anxiety and engaged in 
forming all sorts of plans. 
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CHAPTER m. 

PORTRAIT OP A GENERAL WHO POSSESSES ALL THE 
QUALITIES REQUIRED FOR THE COMMAND. 

I SHALL sum up here in a few words the qualities 
required by a General called to the command. 

He is brave, and acknowledged to be so by the whole 
army. His courage cannot be for one moment questioned 
or doubted. His bravery is cahn and cool in character, and 
in certain circumstances it possesses that power and energy 
that are infectious, and carry all along with them. If his 
reputation on this point is not sufficiently established, he 
ought to watch for and seize on the opportunity for 
estabKshing it incontrovertibly ; otherwise, he will never be 
able to exercise over the generals, officers and soldiers, that 
power of respect and esteem that are indispensable to success. 

When once his reputation is made he will avoid 
uselessly risking his life, without, however, displaying too 
great a solicitude about it. 

His mind, as I have said before, is subordinate to his 
character. 

His physical powers are able to resist the greatest 
fatigues ; and considerations of health never prevent him 
seeing for himself everything of importance ; and the best 
drawn up reports — the account ^ven by the ablest persons 
—can never give that precise knowledge wUch he would 
obtain by personal inspection. 
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If nature has endowed him with high faculties it is 
desirable that he should obtain the command early in life. 
His success will thereby be rendered more certain. He 
will have that marvellous energy and that confidence in 
himself that will double his powers — an object of sympathy 
for all the youth of the army. He will at the same time 
show great deference for age, and will be endowed personally 
jFith sufficient experience. There are certain things that 
time and use alone can teach that do not come by intuition. 
But habits of obedience practised too long diminish rather 
than develop the faculties of command- 
Above all things, it is necessary that he shall have been 
actually engaged in war while yet very young, and soon 
after his adoption of a military career ; otherwise, he will, 
with difficulty, acquire that tact and that instinct which war 
creates, and which greatly simplify its difficulties. 

He will always be impressed with the belief that one 
can never be surprised unless one has been guilty of 
culpable negligence, and that a general surprised is dis- 
honoured. It is not himself only, it is all his subordinates 
whom he must secure fix)m all reproach, by guarding 
against their faults. 

Knowing the value of time — the only treasure • that 
cannot be replaced — he will avoid writing much himself, 
and will leave this task to those whose duty it is to transmit 
his orders. He will merely reserve to himself the care of 
supervising their composition. No good General ever yet 
wrote much during the actual operations of war. It is the 
head, not the hand that should work. His time is more use- 
fully employed in giving verbal instructions — in preserving 
his freedom of mind in order to judge if his intentions have 
been correctly rendered, and to plan new combinations. 
His activity should be incessant; by appearing in 
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different places unexpectedly, he will inspire all with a 
wholesome fear of any dereliction of duty; thus he will 
ensure its zealous performance by all. 

In all his decisions he will be guided by impartial 
justice, severity in the maintenance of order and discipline, 
and security to the soldiers of the enjoyment of their rights 
and the greatest amount of comfort compatible with their 
situation. 

K severity is one of his duties, he has another much 
more pleasant but not less important : I allude to rewards 
due to distinguished actions and good conduct. . Of these 
he should be neither prodigal nor niggardly; he should 
make it his own business to obtain them, displajring more 
eagerness about them than if they were for himself; he 
should take care that the right to the reward be founded on 
real merit; for if a just recompense encourages generous 
hearts, an unmerited reward destroys all emulation and 
fosters intrigue. The instinct of man and his innate love 
of justice always enlighten him as to the spirit that pre- 
sides over the distribution of rewards. 

If the Greneral be faithful to those principles, if he fulfil 
the conditions I have enumerated, he will be the object of 
the respect, the esteem and the affection of his troops. 
The necessity of order is felt so deeply by soldiers that 
they love severity in a chief because it guarantees order ; 
and they confidently rely on one whose decisions will, they 
are sure, be accompanied by firmness and equity. 

Amiability without strength is of no use ; it is believed, 
and with reason, to be akin to the weakness that leads a 
chief to be swayed by those around him. But amiability 
united to a judicious severity makes a General the idol of his 
soldiers. Bigour of whatever degree demands forms and 
should never be accompanied by insult ; we resign ourselves 
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to deserved pTinishinent^ but insult imtates. A just punish- 
ment produces all the greater effect if it is inflicted with 
the utmost calmness; violence in a chief justifies the 
murmur of a culpable subordinate. Besides a General 
should always treat with consideration every one who 
wears a soldier's uniform. There is something so noble in 
the profession of arms, the sacrifice of life is so subUmC; 
that those who are always ready to offer it have a right to 
consideration even when they deserve an act of severity. 
A Greneral should be of habitually grave manners in his 
communications with his subordinates; and still the 
authority he exercises should not prevent a kind of 
familiarity, of that dignified gaiety which inspires affection 
and esteem. There is a sentiment of brotherhood which a 
community of dangers, privations, and toils naturally 
engenders among military men, and which has nothing 
incompatible witii the rules of the hierarchy and the 
maintenance of discipline. The more a General forgets his 
superiority, the less apt is the soldier to do so. A General 
should be accessible to every one. 

He should receive and open at the instant any dispatch 
that is brought to him, and not defer doing so firom any 
motives of personal comfort. In the midst of the fatigues 
of a campaign, though he may have been roused twenty 
times in one night for unimportant news, he will not give 
orders not to be again disturbed. Tidings during war may 
be of such importance, and a delay of a couple hours be 
so disastrous, that the fate of an army may depend on 
them. 

A General should live as expensively as his fortune will 
allow him. His first luxury should be a large stud of 
horses ; he must have a sufficient number, so as never to be 
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prevented taking any rides he may deem necessaiy. The 
next pieoe of luxury he should indulge in is a house in 
which he may continually exercise hospitality. No officer 
should €yer eome to see him about the affiiirs of the cam* 
paign without partaking of it. In the first place it is a 
laudable act in itself; for officers of the staff, or officers at a 
distance fipom their corps, are so badly off for the means of 
living, that unless the Generals are careful they may be 
reduced to real privations. In addition to this consideration 
of humanity, there is something that concerns the interests 
of the service itself. An officer charged with a mission 
hastens his arrival when he knows beforehand that he will 
be well received. Affection for his chief and for himself 
makes him get over his journey quickly. Time, always 
valuable, is particularly so in war, and should be econo- 
mised in every possible way. 

^ A General should avail himself of every means of 
making himself minutely acquainted beforehand with the 
country where he is going to fight. He will procure all 
kinds of statistical information respecting it : he will learn 
what are its resources of all sorts, and carefully study its 
topography. The slightest error in this study may be 
fraught with the most serious consequences. Too much 
consideration cannot be bestowed on the circumstances that 
charaofeerise a country and the best means of utilizing them. 
The best map should be procured, and should be incessantly 
looked at ; even though this is done sometime in a vague 
manner, yet one is sure to acquire notions, sometimes happy 
ones and of great value when applied. 

Insufficient information almost proved fatal in the 
immortal campaign <yf Marengo in 1800, at its very com- 
^nencement, and was the cause of many difficulties. The 

2 
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First Consul did not know of the existence of the Fort of 
Bard and its means of resistance : it would have been easy 
for us to have carried it, had we brought sufficiently heavy 
pieces of ordnance along with the first troops. It waa not 
known that the little St. Bernard which, like the great St 
Bernard, leads into the vallej of Aosta, was practicable for 
artillery ; the passage of the mountains would have been 
more speedily accomplished, and would not have presented 
all those obstacles which made it one of the most re- 
markable operations of modem times. 

All projects demand the most profound secrecy; a 
General should only communicate them to those entrusted 
with their execution, and at the very instant when it is 
necessary they should be known. How many enterprises, 
well planned, have failed in consequence of becoming known 
to the enemy I On the other hand, nothing is more condu- 
cive to success than to allow people to imagine something 
the very opposite of what we are going to do ; it is by 
deceiving those around him that the General most siiiely 
disconcerts the enemy. 

But while he carefaUy conceals his own projects, he 
should endeavour to ascertain those of his adversaries ; he 
should neglect nothing for this object. Without having a 
blind fsdth in spies, he should treat and pay them well. 
It is especially useful to establish intelligence with the 
employes attached to the staff. 

Should he succeed in doing so, one of his first cares 
should be to obtain a detailed account of the organization 
of the different corps composing the enemy's armyy with 
the names of the Generals in command of them. With 
this assistance, and with light troops, well officered, con- 
stantly hovering about the enemy and making prisoxiers, 
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he will always possess Tellable data respecting the moyements 
abont to take place. The capture of a single soldier of a cer- 
tain regiment shows the presence of a certain division belong- 
ing to a certain corps, and from this a General will be able to 
see what are the intentions, what the object of his adversary's 
mancBuvres and operations. One would scarcely imagine 
the candour, simplicity and truth with which a prisoner will 
answer questions without a suspicion of their object, and 
without the faintest idea of damaging the cause he has 
zealously served, and which he would never dream of 
betraying. 

Finally, the Greneral who is concerned for his repu- 
tation, ought to liberate himself in his operations from 
absolute dependence; it is always pernicious. An en- 
lightened government makes no pretensions to direct 
everything; it confines itself to indicating the object to 
be attained, after having determined the nature of the 
means and the amount available. To the General who 
is placed face to face with and in the midst of the diffi- 
culties, it must be left to decide on the system to be 
pursued and the combinations to be executed. Rather 
than submit to a too direct action on the part of the 
government, the General should resign a command he 
cannot ftdly exercise: if he does so, either the govern- 
ment will cease to thwart him if he still retains its confi- 
dence, or it will accept his resignation, if it believes he is 
pursuing a wrong course. Government should not act on 
a General who possesses its confidence, save by the influ- 
ence of advice which has not the character of imperative 
commands; it should refrain irom imposing on him an 
official counsellor, for nothing can be more absurd than 
such a system, and, as I have said before, its results are 
always disastrous. A General may promote discussions. 
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consult men of enlightenment, and even .adopt their advice 
when he thinks it usefdl; bat he shotild not be obliged to 
ask or fellow any one's advice. In the armj, as a role, there 
are only two parts to be played — ^to obey or to command. 
The government should give the command of its armies to 
those it thinks most worthy, and at the same time should 
grant them its tmreserved confidence : imless it can do so, 
it should appoint others. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE BEPUTATION OF GENERALS. 

I SHALL conclude this work with some reflections on 
the reputation of Generals, and the causes that should 
lead to its establishment. 

Generals sometimes contrive to attach their names to 
successes which were not owing to them ; successes obtained 
in spite of their arrangements, or in consequence of advice 
given them, and happily followed by them. 

I have known several examples of this : the most 
notable is the case of Marshal Brune,* who in every respect 
was a very second-rate man. And yet his name is asso- 
ciated with three glorious reminiscences ; with the success 
of the French army against the Swiss in 1798 ; against the 
English and Russians in 1799 ; against the Austrians in 
Italy in 1800. 

In Switzerland, the superiority of our forces and the 
divisions existing in that country necessarily won one 
triumph. In Holland, he was not at the battle of Berghen ; 
the battle of Bewervich was brought on accidentally, 
without plan and without direction ; the folly and 
stupidity of the Duke of York brought about the result. 
In 1800, in Italy, after brilliant successes with which the 

* In spite of excellent private Qualities, and the deplorable end he 
met with, we cannot help acknowledging that Marshal Brune was one 
ci the most singular and striking examples of the caprices of fortune. 
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commander-in-cliief had almost nothing to do, we were in a 
position, if we had had a different sort of man at our head, 
utterly to destroy the enemy's army. 

I might adduce examples of a contrary character, that 
is to say, where the efforts of men of great talent have been 
thwarted by fortune. 

But these examples should not prevent us judging by 
the results, and this is the fairest way of appreciating the 
worth and merit of Generals. To adopt any other basis, to 
rest our judgment on the idea we may have formed of the 
intelligence and talents of a General, is to involve ourselves 
in an inextricable labyrinth, and run the risk of committing 
great mistakes, for each will only see through the prism of 
prejudice, friendship and passion. If we sometimes make 
mistakes when judging after the facts, we should make 
still greater mistakes were we to be guided solely by 
personal acquaintance with the individuals judged of. 
Fortune may once or twice shower her favours on an 
unworthy man ; she may thwart the highest combinations 
of genius and bring humiliation on a noble brow; but 
when the strife is prolonged, and a series of events occur, 
the best man will inevitably prevaiL K defeat follows 
defeat continually, you may conclude, in spite of the 
superior intellect and dazzling qualities, that a want of 
harmony among the faculties destroys their power. 

I may class Generals in four categories. 

In the first, I shall place the Generals who have won all 
the battles they have fought. They occupy incontestably 
the first place in public estimation. But their number is 
so small that scarcely onb can be named. In antiquity I 
see none besides Alexander and Csdsar. The Greek 
Generals, who bear an illustrious reputation like Miltiades 
and EpaminondaSy owed all their fame to one or two battles. 
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In modem tunes, I only see Gustavus Adolphns, 
Turenne, Cond^, Luxembourg and Napoleon, nntil 1812, 
for I am justified in reckoning among the disasters for 
which a Greneral is responsible the destruction of armies 
caused by a want of care and excessive improvidence. 

In the second category, I wofuld place those Generals 
who, though they often gained battles, yet sometimes lost 
them after a hard conflict. This includes most of those whose 
names are inscribed in the temple of fame. Perhaps some 
of them are worthy of figuring in the preceding class. For, 
suppose two Grenerals fighting with equal skill, victory nmst 
remain to one of them, but it will have been dearly bought, 
and its consequences will be trifling. 

In the third category will be those Generals who, usually 
unfortunate in war, and meeting with fi:equent defeats, have 
never been utterly discomfited nor discouraged, but have 
always been able to make themselves threatening and 
formidable to the enemy. 

Such Generals are rare ; and they must exercise a great 
ascendancy on those around them. Such were Sertorius 
and Mithridates in ancient times ; such were Wallenstein 
and William III. of England in modem times. 

Finally, in the fourth category, will naturally be found 
those who lose their armies without fighting, or without 
making the enemy pay dearly for his victory by a vigorous 
resistance. It would be easy to give a long list of such 
Generals. Every country — every age can show specimens 
of them. 
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CONCLUSION. 

FROM all the foregoing lemarka I think I may draw the 
following conclusions : — 

1st. The fundamental principle of the organisation of 
an army is in the fact and the spirit of aggregation of an 
assemblage of men which becomes a compact mass, a unit, 
to the different parts of which an able and ingenibns 
mechanism gives great mobility. 

2nd. The parts that go to make up the elements of this 
whole ought to have dimensions — a form and limits^ which 
are the necessary consequenice of the faculties of man and 
of the arms he employs. 

3rd. There is nothing arbitrary in the organisation of 
troops and the movements of armies. On . the contraiyy 
everything connected with them ought to depend on roles 
themselves derived from certaii;! laws. T(> make a proper 
application of them constitutes the totality of military 
science. 

4th. An army is composed of material and men. There 
are natural fixed relations between these two elements, 
varying, however, according to circumstance^, and to the 
object aimed at. These relative proportions do not depend 
on caprice, but solely on the nature of things. 

5th. The goodness or badness of the elements has a 
powerful influence on the results, and here quantity is of 
much less importance than quality. 

6th. A third element affects the value of an army; 
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I mean the moral element It alone is often of more 
importance than the others^ provided the latter have a 
certain degree of effectivB power j for there must be a body 
for the spirit to animate. Thus, up to a certain pointy the 
real strength of an army iai not increased in proportion to 
the number of soldiers and material means, but it may be 
yastly increased according t6 the spirit that animates it. 

7th, To devek^ the spirit of an army, to augment its 
confidence^ to appeal to its imaginati<m, and to exalt the 
soul of the soldier, should be the constant aim of the General. 

8th. The element of military spirit is " esprit de eorps^ 
It is a powerful spring that cannot be too highly encouraged. 
It should be the convicticoi of every soldier that the axmy 
he belongs to and his General are invincible; that hk 
division is the best in the army, and his regiment the 
bravest and most distinguished. This ccmviction will 
increase tenfold his strength and his courage. 

9th. Finally, every warrior should be deeply impressed 
with a concern for the glory of his country and with 
loyalty to his prince, which is its representative and 
expression. Love of country, that divine sentiment graven 
by Providence in the hearts of all men, should constantly 
sustain him, exalt him, and keep him up to the height of 
circumstances. But this sentiment should not be an empty 
word ; it must be sincere, serious, and energetic; its reality 
should be proved, when necessary, by any sacrifice. The 
history of all times records instances of this, rare, no 
doubt, but sublime, the results of which have astonished 
the world. 

10th. The best army is that which most completely 
fulfils the above conditions; it is their assemblage and 
their harmony that constitute its real value. As these con- 
ditions are almost all variable and difficult to be appreciated, 
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since the mind cannot graap all possible combinations, no 
one can determine accurately beforehand the effective power 
of an army ; we judge of it only by a sort of instinct 
which is not far from the truth. But afterwards we can 
accurately estimate its value by the nature of its actions 
and their results. 

I now conclude this sketch, which will suffice to effect 
the object I had in view. To give to each of its component 
parts the development it admits of would require a much 
larger work, which I have neither the strength nor the wish 
to undertake. I have said enough on the subject to give 
rise to reflection, and to demonstrate that our sublime pro- 
fession is based on principles which should never be 
departed from ; which, when attended to, give to the means 
of action at our disposal their utmost possible value ; and 
this should be the constant aim of every commander. 



THE END. 
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